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That which you would wish you had said to a 
friend if you heard that the friend was dead, is the 
very thing for you to say to that friend to-day ; for 
the friend who is alive to-day may be dead to-morrow. 
To-day is the only accepted time for any duty that 
must be done at some time. 


Knowledge involves study ; study involves drudg- 
ery. Only he who is willing to do drudgery can be 
a true student, and only he who is a true student 
can make progress or attainment in knowledge. As 
a matter of fact, knowledge has practical value only 
to the man who is not only willing to drudge in 
study, but who loves to do it. As J. Boyle O’Reilly 
has said : 

“ Knowledge is gold to him who can discern 

That he who loves to know must love to learn.” 


Reading the Bible is an excellent occupation, as 
an incitement and a help to right living and doing. 
But Bible reading is in itself no substitute for right | 
living or doing. A newspaper notice of “a well- | 
known, wealthy, retired farmer,” recently deceased | 


in Pennsylvania, says suggestively : “The only so | 





markable thing about his life was that during the 
past twenty years he read the Bible from beginning 
to end over one hundred times.” If there be no 
other evidence of a man’s acquaintance with the 
Bible than the record of the number of times he has 
read it, we would have to look elsewhere for proof of 
the worth of the man and of the Book. It were bet- 
ter to read the Bible once and practice its teachings 
a hundred times, than to read the Bible a hundred 
times without once practicing its teachings. 


What can be more valueless than the world’s 
commonest estimate of values? It is true that the 
artist talks about the values of light and shade and 
color; that the musician discusses the values of tone 
and accent and pause; that the man of letters notes 
the value of a right word or an effective construction 
of sentence. But apart from such professional con- 
ceptions of “value” as these, the world commonly 
brings all its estimates to one of money. Ifa church 
is to be built in a new neighborhood, it is said that it 
will enhance the value of property. A liberal edu- 
cation may prove a resource to one’s pocketbook. 
Even the ‘average artist, or musician, or literary 
worker, thinks of his color, tone, or word values as a 
base upon which to rear a property structire,—a 
money value. Money estimates are right and neces- 
sary, within proper limits; but to make them the 
“last analysis” of a subject, to stop with them as 
though they were ultimate instead of subsidiary ends, 
is to degrade mind and spirit, and to level the phi- 
losophy of practical life to a mere materialism. 








Not only our own lives, but all life, is in a large 
sense what we make it. Romance and the romantic, 
to the popular mind, signify an indefinable something 


‘that is felt to be in the realm of the mysterious, the 


imaginative, the poetic, and the legendary. A ro- 
mance, says the dictionary, deals “not so much with 
real or familiar life as with extraordinary and often 
extravagant adventures.” But real and familiar life 
always has its substratum of the unreal and unfamiliar. 
One who goes into the fiction alcoves of a public 
library to inspect the romance-filled shelves will 
wonder at the prolific invention of the professional 
remance writers. But had he been able to read the 
unreal and unfamiliar in the familiarly crowded 
street-car which carried him to the library, he might 
look upon those alcoves as comparatively barren and 
unfruitful in the very element'with which they seem 
to abound. Do you know the life-story of your next- 
door neighbor? Can you imagine even a tithe of his 
risings and fallings, his involvements and his extrica- 
tions, his struggles and his ease-takings, his associa- 
tions and his friendlessness, his joys unutterable and 
his griefs unspeakable? You think you know him. 
You see his weakness and his strength, his tastes and 
distastes, his virtues and his vices—more or less. He 
has often laughed with you, you may have seen him 
turn away and weep. You think you know him well, 
and yet you have never seen much that is romantic 
in him. No! “ we live only on the crust or rind of 
things.” We are so captivated by surfaces that we 
do not go deeper. There is no romance in your neigh- 
| bor’s life because you do not take the romantic view 
of it yourself. There is no romance on the library 


shelf any more than there is in the real life about 
you if you have not the romantic conception, the 
power of seeing the unfamiliar in the familiar, the 
poetry under the prose. How unromantic a story 
you can write out of the romantic facts! How 
romantic a story another can write out of what seem 
to you to be unromantic facts! Many a “truestory” 
is so true to the facts that it fails to be true to the 
truth in the facts. One writer makes his “true story” 
dull and prosaic, another writer makes the same.“ true 
story” lively and poetic. And so things eome back 
to our views of things. Shall we make life ugly, for- 
bidding, severe, deathful? Let us make it beautiful, 
attractive, sympathetic, life-giving. 





THE PURE IN HEART. 


One of the beatitudes that is least understood, and 
that as it stands seems most difficult of realization, is 
that which pivots a clear conception of God on abso- 
lute purity of heart. “ Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God.” If that means that only 
those who are sinless, stainless, morally pure,—free 
from moral imperfection, not merely in act and in 
word, but in very thought and desire,—can see or 
perceive God, then indeed it shuts out every human 
being from the possibility of such an attainment. Yet 
the place of this beatitude in the teachings of our Lord 
forbids the supposition that in its utterance, to those 
who were listeners to his teachings on the Mount, he 
was deliberately closing the doors to all, against a 
longed-for and essential perception of God. Hence it 
follows that these words cannot mean what their bald 
literalness in our English translation would seem to 
indicate ; and that we would do well to ascertain 
what they do mean, 

Three words in that beatitude liable to be misun- 
derstood, and so to be misleading to the ordinary 
English reader, are “heart,” “pure,” and “see.” 
Each one of these words is worth considering by . 
itself, as a help to the understanding of the beatitude 
in its entirety. 

The word “heart” is now used as a synonym of 
the feelings or emotions or affections, as over against 
the “head” or “brain” as a synonym of the mind 
or intellect. We speak of a man of good impulses, 
but of bad judgment, as one “ whose heart is right, 
but whose head is wrong.” But the ancients had 
another mode of anatomical symbolism. They lo- 
cated the mind in the heart, and the affections in the 
bowels. In both the Old Testament and the New 
the term “heart” usually corresponds with our term 
“mind,” and the term “belly,” or “ bowels,” with 
our term “affections.” “Heart” in those days, like 
“mind” at the present time, could include the idea 
of the whole man; as a man who has set his heart to 
a work, or who is whole-minded to that work. But 
in the niver distinctions of these anatomical figures 
of speech the “heart” of then stood for the “ mind ” 
of now, and the “ bowels ” of then for the “ heart ” of 
now. In the “heart,” or the mind, man thinketh, 
before his thought takes representative shape in action. 
With the “ heart,” or the mind, man believeth, before 
his mouth makes confession of his belief. He is 
swayed by “ bowels” or feelings of mercy or of com- 





passion, and out of his “belly” (or, as we would say, 
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heart) there go forth streams of love in feelings of uplooking, onlooking, you can see Him who is invisible. 


affection for those who are in need. This is the way 
in which the Bible uses the term “heart ;” therefore 
in the beatitudes, as elsewhere, “ heart” means, accord- 
ing to our way of speaking, mind, and not heart. 

The word “ pure,” as ordinarily used, in Hebrew, 
in Greek, and in English, means “without alloy,” 
“clean,” “clear,” “simple,” “single.” It is applied, in 
the Bible, to virgin gold, to a clean table or candlestick, 
to flawless glass, to unmixed oil, and to water that is 
only water. It does not necessarily involve a moral 
element. It never stands for absolute sinlessness of 
being. Hence it is to be taken, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, as well as elsewhere, when connected with 
“heart,” or “ mind,” as meaning “ single,” “ simple,” 
“unmixed.” The “pure in heart” are those whose 
minds, or very selves, are single, simple, undivided, 
and unalloyed in one aim and purpose. 

In Bible usage, as in our modes of speech, to “see” 
is not merely to have in the field of natural vision, 
but is to discern, or perceive, or recognize, or appre- 
hend. To say “I see” is a familiar and intelligible 
form of expression by the blind, when a thought or a 
truth is made clear through the mind’s eye. “No 
man hath seen [or beheld] God ‘at apy time,” with 
the natural eye; but it is the privilege and the duty 
of every child of God to walk as Moses walked, “ as 
seeing him who is invisible,” 

In the light of Bible usage, therefore, the words of 
this beatitude might be rendered : “ Blessed are the 
single-minded ; for they shall perceive God.” Blessed 
are those whose whole being is intent on seeing him 
who is invisible; Blessed are those who look toward 
God all the time, and who will not be diverted from 
that looking; Blessed are those who live to see 
‘God :—for they shall see him. Thus rendered, this 
beatitude is consistent with all the teachings of our 
Lord and of his apostles, as well as with all the great 
truths in the kingdoms of nature and of grace. It is 
in this very Sermon on the Mount that our Lord says 
to his disciples; “The lamp of the body is the eye: 
if therefore thine eye be single [simple, clear, un- 
blurred], thy whole body shall be full of light ;” and 
in inimediate connection with this declaration, as if 
ip application of its truth, he says: “No man can 
serve two mastets: for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other; or else he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other.” The eye that would see the 
right master must be single, clear, pure ; for no man 
can see the master whom he ought to serve if he is 
looking, or trying to look, in two directions, Such a 
servant is described by the apostle James as “a 
doubleminded man, unstable in all his ways.” 

Single-mindedness, or simple-mindedness, is a char- 
acteristic of childhood. A child is all attent to one 
thing at a time, looking at that one thing with single 
eye and simpleness of mind; while double-minded- 
ness, or divided thinking, is the peril of the full- 
grown person. How many things a keen-eyed child 
will see in an every-day walk that are unnoticed by 
the father whom he accompanies! The father has 
too many things in his mind, or on his mind, to ob- 
gerve that which, for the moment, is the all in all to 
the single-eyed and simple-minded—or, as the Bible 
would call it, the pure-hearted—child. Therefore it 
is that our Lord said to his maturer disciples : “ Verily 
I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein.” The pure in heart are the child-minded. 
They shall see God, because when they are looking 
for him they are not looking for anything else. Their 
eyes ure single, their minds are undivided, and their 
whole being goes out toward the object of their search. 
They seek for God, and they find him when they 
search for him with all their mind. 

Would you see God? Would you perceive him as 
your Father, as your Guardian, as your Guide, at all 
times? Are you willing to turn away your thoughts 
from covery other object of desire, and every other 
source of instruction and assistance? If your eye be 
single, and your mind be undivided in this outlooking, 


— 


Thus, and thus only, can you realize for yourself the 
full truth of the beatitude: “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. . 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can bé printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


It was said of the Waldenses, in the Middle Ages, that, 
in their love for Bible-study and teaching, “ he who has 
been a disciple for seven days looks out some one whom 
he may teach ir his turn, so that there is a continual 
increase [of them].” It is a pity that their spirit in this 
matter is not more widely prevalent among Christians 
everywhere to-day. Yet it will not be claimed that 
every Christian has a duty of being a regular teacher in 
the Sunday-school, as the place of systematic Bible-study. 
And therefore it is that the question “Ought I to teach 
in the Sunday-school?” is an open one in the mind of 
many a believer. It comes in the following form, from 
a Christian worker in Georgia: 

I am a teacher in the day-school.. My time is fully occupied. 
Is it my duty to teach a class in the Sunday-school ? 

No person ought to work in the same line seven days 
in the week. One day in seven should be a rest day 
from the labor of the other six days. A business man 
whose brain is driven with his business affairs during the 
week-days, can better rest his brain by Bible-study and 
teaching on the severith day, than by the attempt at do- 
ing nothing. If he tries to do nothing, he will be thinking 
of his business. If he takes hold heartily of a new theme 
of thought, he will find a rest that is otherwise impos- 
sible, But he whose daily business it is to study and to 
teach, ought to rest from that work one day in seven. A 
clergyman, for instance, can do more good work as a 
student and teacher in six days than in seven; and if he 
works in his line Sunday, he should take Monday or 
Saturday for rest from that kind of work, The same 
rule applies to any teacher. If the Georgia teacher 
teaches six days in the week, he ought to rest from 
technical teaching on Sunday. But if he teaches only 
five days in the week, having Saturday for rest from 
teaching, there would seem to be no reason why he 
should refrain from Sunday teaching, inasmuch as it is 
his duty to have six days of work in the line of his voca- 
tion every week of his life. It would be a pity if all 
teachers—especially those who are real teachers—were 
shut off from Bible-teaching. 





It is not easy to bring men to see that what they have 
always rested on as a truth has no foundation in fact. 
Having been told, and having supposed, that the “good 
old days” were better than our day, or, again, that the 
Sunday-school sometimes endangers the family, instead 
of always advantaging it, as a training agency of the 
young, many intelligent men are loath to admit that 
there is no truth in either of these propositions, Yet 
there are open-minded -thinkers who are willing to see 
the truth when it is clearly shown to them; and beseless 
traditions are certainly losing their hold in Christian 
communities, Althongh many a farmer or-‘ssilor or 
uninspired weather prophet will still cling to his convic- 
tions that the “line gale” is a verity, there are those 
who are ready to hear argument in favor of the an- 
nounced proposition, “There is no such thing as an 
equinoctial storm!” One of these cheerful progres- 
sives, from Ohio, writes : , 

I was much interested in your editorial paragraph, in your 
issue of October 10, concerning the equinoctial storm, because 
of the fact that I left Duluth on a great freight steamship, Sep- 
tember 20 of this year. The cook, a buxom German woman, 
who talked volubly in fractional English, declared that we 
should have the “line storm” on our passage down. The 
sailors'also gave very ominous hints of the usual and time- 
honored atmospheric disturbance. But, with the exception of 
a little thunderstorm on Lake Superior, which would seareely 





have ruffled a mill-pond, we had no “ line storm,” or any other 


kind of a storm, from Dulutlr down to Buffalo, or from Buffalo 
up to Toledo. Now—October 18 and 19—we have a steady rain 
that would have made a very good “line storm” a month ago; 
but, as a matter of course, it is not now a line storm. An old 
friend of mine says: “ I left Liverpool for New York, @ coupled 
of years since, on the 2ist of September. I asked the captain 
if we would be likely to encounter the equinoctial storm, and 
he responded: ‘I know nothing of equinoctial storms.’ We 
had smooth seas all the way home.” 

Such testimony will have its weight with some per- 
sons; but with others it will amount to nothing. What 
are facts, in comparison with fancies? What does our 
observation amount to, when it is in conflict with the 
opinions of our grandfathers ? 








ONE GIFT MORE. 
BY NORMAND PATTERSON, 


Last night I saw my darling boy; last night 
I talked with him. 
I saw him not as spirit, robed in light, 
Not vague and dim, 
But just as I have seen him day by day,— 
The boy he really was, absorbed in play. 


And that is what I have, through months of tears, _ 
Most lowged to see, 

And what, through all the coming, yearning years, 
Can never be: 

What death has done,—oh, would it were not true!— 

Eternity itself cannot undo, 


I know that he is safe; and I for joy 
Sometimes can smile. 

But oh that this could give me back my boy © 
A little while, 

To make this sore grief-weariness depart, 

And break the awful silence in my heart! 


But now, last night my angel stole away 
From realms above ; 
Once more we were together at our play, 
Once more in love, 
God giveth his beloved sleep ; it seems 
He gives me more,—he gives me precious dreams, 
Philadelphia, ; 





GREEK PAPYRL 
BY PROFESSOR J. P. MAHAFFY. 


Talk of Dryasdust scholars and Dryasdust studies! 
Was there ever anything half as dry or as dusty as the 
papyri which are now astonishing the learned world? 
There is no stranger sight than to go to one of the rifled 
cemeteries on the edge of the Libyan Desert, and see 
there the wrappings of the dead, tiny scraps of papyrus, 
and many bones of men scattered about the rocks and 
ravines. All day the unwearying sun, all night the 
searching north wind, keeps all moisture from ever touch- 
ing them. When you stand there, you cannot but feel 
like the prophet of old, “set down in the midst of the 
valley which was full of bones; and behold there were 
very many in the open valley, and behold they were 
very dry.” And well might any of us ask the question, 
Can these.bones live? Yet though we can cite no mira- 
cle, no coming together of bone to bone, we have been 
able so to bring together wrapping to wrapping, so to 
join stray fragments of papyrus, that at least the names 
of these people, their vocations, their history, have come 
to life again. So, with the aid of mere human learning, 
we can trace the footsteps of these ancient men, even as 
we could see, when we first opened the forgotten Apis 
tombs, the footprints on the sandy floorof the workmen 
who had laid the last god in his tomb, and had walled 
up the chamber as they departed twenty-five hundred 
years ago. Yet all the splendor of the life of these old 
Egyptians, all their infinite care to conceal their dead 
gods and dead men, have not availed them, and the 
poet’s angry complaint has found a new meaning : 

“ And he, shall he 
Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust 
Or sealed within the iron hills? ” 

Yet more, what was once a heinous sacrilege, upon 
which the old Egyptian records contain long criminal 
investigations, has now become a lawful pursuit of the 
historian, just as hacking the dead, once the outrage of 
the obscene savage, has now become the high pursuit of 
the pure scientist. It is an interesting problem which 
I propose to my readers: At what moment in the lapse 
of time does robbing the dead, breaking up his coffin, 
and exposing him to the gaze of men, cease to be crime, 
and become a meritorious act ? 





It is, however, not true that all our discoveries of 
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papyri come to us in this unpleasant way. 
Many documents have been found rolled up (as early 
papyri always were) and laid for safety in large earthen 
This was especially the case with legal documents, 
which will at once remind my readers of the passage in 
Jeremiah (Jer. 32: 14): “Take these evidences of pur- 
chase... and put them in an earthen vessel, that they 
may continue many days.” This fashion prevailed in 
Egypt for many hundred years, down to the sixth and 
seventh centuries of our era; and I have lying before 
me at this moment a large deed drawn up by Christian 
monks, containing a transfer of p*bperty, which Mr. 
Petrie found, with two others, preserved intact in such a 
pot. Moreover, without further disturbing the dead, it 
is sometimes possible to take from them a favorite book, 
which was laid with them in their tomb. It is very 
nearly pillage, and the antiquarian who appropriates 
such a book is not likely to hesitate about a bracelet or 
earring; but, after all, it seems hard to leave them in 
selfish possession of the learning of their day. It is most 
likely that the recently published work called “The 
Constitution of Athens,” and attributed by most people 
to Aristotle, was preserved and found in this way. 

In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford you may also see 
an early manuscript of the Iliad (part of it), which Mr. 
Petrie found pillowing the head of a young Egyptian 
lady. The perfume of ancient wisdom, not of unguents, 
was among her rich tresses; and so,she had lain for 
some sixteen hundred years. I know not that any such 
ancient documents, or documents on papyrus, have ever 
been found outside Egypt, save the well-known discovery 
of the library in the lava-smitten town of Herculaneum, 
There, indeed, were found hundreds of rolls of papyrus 
charred with heat, but with the writing still legible, as 
the writing upon a charred letter which you have thrown 
into the fire is often plainly visible. Unfortunately, it had 
been the library of a Roman noble who was in the hands 
of a very third-rate epicurean philosopher,’—a sort of 
mongrel domestic chaplain, a human house-dog. Ac- 
cordingly, we have as yet found nothing in this collec- 
tion beyund epicurean philosophy, and that of the kind 
described, in connection with this very man, by Cicero 
in a famous speech (B.C. 55). 

The very last publication from an Egyptian papyrus, 
the poems of Herondas, just given to the world by the 
British Museum, are also of a type not likely to raise our 
ideas of old Greek society. They are sketches of middle- 
class life, apparently in the civilized society of the 
island of Cos, in the third century B.C., and exhibit 
little more than the meaner side of human tature,— 
especially female human nature. It will, nevertheless, 
interest many, who have not learned the uniformity of all 
human civilization, that even slavery, with all its severi- 
ties, did not overcome the domestic troubles and annoy- 
ances arising from the laziness and dishonesty of ser- 
vants; that boys were as troublesome and mischievous 
as they now are; that gossip and slander were then, as 
now, the occupation of idle women; that superstition 
trusted to its alliance with art and mystery to retain its 
votaries. These are the moral lessons which the modern 

’ reader will derive from the papyrus of Herondas. 

In the same volume there is an account of many scraps 
of Homer’s Iliad, which we now know to have been copied 
out in rude and inaccurate manuscripts by a large part 
of the population. There must have been an enormous 
number of such hand-books, or house-books, throughout 
Greek Egypt. But it is very remarkable that the parch- 
ment copies of the Middle Ages, such as that at Venice, 
are far more trustworthy and scholarly. We have gained 
nothing in our knowledge of Homer from any of these 
texts now in the British Museum. It is a very different 
case, indeed, when we come to an apparently insignifi- 
cant scrap which I found among the Petrie papyri among 
documents three hundred or four hundred years earlier 
than the Homeric papyri I have just mentioned For we 
know that, during the century 250-150 B.C., the text of 
Homer incurred a most trenchant critical handling from 
the scholars of the University (Museum) of Alexandria. 
This criticism was wound up by the definitive edition of 
Aristarchus, which all subsequent copies have followed. 
My scrap” consists, indeed, only of ends of one column, 
and. beginnings of the next. Not a single line of these, 
thirty-five in all, is even nearly complete. But among 
them are three beginnings and two endings,unknown to 
one and all of our later copies or texts! In other words, 





1 Compare, for the details about this philosopher, Philodemus, and 


his Roman popil, iny “Greek World under Roman Sway,” p. 127 seq. 
A most curious and interesting insight-is given us into Roman home 
life and education. Most of the vices of the Roman decadence can 
thus be accounted for. e 


*Published in my essay “ On the Petrie Papyri,’”’ Plate III. 





of this early version, written before the days of the 
great Alexandrians, one-seventh lias disappeared in the 
crucibls of their criticism. We may expect that, in the 
next couple of years, there will be a whole library of 
controversy connected with this discovery among Ger- 
man scholars, who are studious and keen in this kind of 
research. 

The case is not so bad with the early fragments of 
Plato’s Pheedo, found in the same way, and published by 
me in the same essay. They are beautifully written in a 
hand not later than 300 B.C., and are certainly the very 
earliest piece of classical Greek written with ink upon 
paper ever discovered. We were very proud of the 
great vellum copy of Plato in the Bodleian at Oxford, 
which is dated about 870 A.D. Here is a fragment 
about eleven hundred and fifty years older, and perhaps 
not a century removed from the original manuscript of 
the philosopher himself. I am happy to tell the reader 
that substantially it agrees with our hitherto received 
texts. There is no new argument, no inconsistent clause. 
There are not, as in the Homer, many unknown clauses, 
which prove extensive tampering in the later texts. But, 
nevertheless, there are some seventy or eighty small 
variations, mostly stylistic; that is to say, changes in 
the order of ‘the words for euphony’s sake. The Alex- 
andrian editors, therefore, who were almost as careful 
about Plato as about Homer, did not think the great 
philosopher’s style polished enough, and introduced 
improvements of their own. 

But I must not go farther into these learned matters, 
for it is rather general information which is here required 
of me. The reader will desire to know more of the gen- 
eral character of the Petrie papyri, from which I have 
just cited some specimens of the highest importance. 
They came to light two years ago in the Fayoum, and 
not very long after the Archduke Rainer (of Austria) 
had brought home from the same district a very large 
collection, which is now being gradually sorted and 
published by a committee of learned men at Vienna. A 
committee is indeed urgently required, for the Rainer 
papyri, dating from the second to the eighth centuries of 
our era, cover the period when many diverse races occu- 
pied Egypt, all of whose languages were in official use, 
besides the demotic and the Coptic spoken and written 
by the natives. There are scraps from the classics in 
this collection also, but small, late, and unimportant in 
comparison with those I have above described. To theo- 
logians by far the most interesting fragment in this 
collection is that which gives the eucharistic verses from 
the gospel story in a version not quite agreeing with 
either that of St. Matthew or St. Mark, but either an 
earlier gospel or a compendium from them. The dis- 
covery excited great hopes that a first or second century 
Gospel, or text of our Gospels, might be found in the: 
Fayoum. I confess that my eagerness is not in this 
direction. I am perfectly certain that no earlier text of 
our Gospels—nay, not the original manuscripts them- 
selyes—would make any material differences or add any 
valuable knowledge to what we already have in secure 
and trustworthy copies. 

But suppose, for a moment, that a new Gospel, varying 
widely from those we have, were found in the Fayoum, 
what effect would it have upon our churches? I will 
not speak of the Roman Church, who professedly set 
her own authority over that of Holy Writ, and takes the 
Scriptures rather as a corroboration than as the source 
of what her traditions teach: But would any of our 
Protestant churches alter their creeds or vary their 
formularies at the bidding of a new Gospel, unknown to 
the early Church, and now appearing from the sands 
of Egypt? Most certainly not. On ‘the other hand, 
theskeptic and the scoffer would be very ready to make 
capital out of all such discrepancies, and to set up sucha 
Gospel as a superior authority to what we have received 
and believed for many centuries. So much as regards 
the discovery of any new Gospel. But we may well hope 
to discover new texts of the Greek fathers. One such 
discovery, though unfortunately of an existing (not a 
new) text, has actually been made. My colleague, Mr. 
Bernard, was enabled, from ‘his large theological knowl- 
edge, to piece together some fragments brought by Mr. 
Petrie from the Fayoum, into the text of Cyril De Adora- 
tione, a very little read work. The narrative of this dis- 
covery, with fac-similes, will presently be published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. I have 
said enough now concerning the Rainer papyri, and the 
additions they are likely to make to our knowledge in 
theology and in classics. The private documents and 
extracts they contain are most curious, but so far only 
within ‘the reach of specialists. But all this is only the 





_ introduction to what I have to say concerning the Petrie 





papyri, which have been in my hands for the past 
twelve months. Bae. 


University of Dublin. 





ONLY AN ACCOMPANIST! 
BY THE REV. THEODORE E, SCHMAUK, 


Was it a solo that Christ chose as the grand, sweet 
song of his life? He did not come to sing solos. He 
came to make his life an accompaniment to the lives of 
men, All the music of his words and deeds was a min- 
istering. He came not to seek his own glory, but to lift 
human beings into the glory of the Father. 

It does not become even the most gifted of Christ’s 
followers to look upon his own life as though it ought 
to be merely or chiefly a solo. Nor may he look upon 
others’ lives as being merely or chiefly a background for 
displaying his own peculiar talents more conspicuously, 
Even the most gifted is here to lose his life in the lives 
of others, for Christ’s sake. We are not on garth only 
to sing solos. We are here chiefly to accompany other 
lives. To accompany is to keep company, to go with or 
attend. The accompanist of a singer is supposed to go 
with or attend the singer as a helper or assistant. He 
is a secondary performer. The accompaniment is sup- 
posed to support and supplement the singing, The song 
is the primary consideration. It could be rendered with- 
out accompaniment. But an accompaniment without a 
song would be very much like a frame without a picture 
or a clapper without a bell. 

We are in the world to be an accompaniment to some- 
body else’s solo. A good accompanist lives to give. He 
lives to accompany another. He lives to be with another 
for help. He rejoices that he may be second to another; 
for he can thereby enrich the life-song of a soul he loves. 
It is joy to go through life giving,—giving one’s self, 
one’s services, one’s love, in good and pressed-down 
measure, as an accompaniment to other people’s lives. 

We may be here to give the keynote to other people’s 
lives. What a duty it is, of parents and teachers, to 
sound the right keynote for youthful lives! Or it may 
be our privilege to strike the awakening chords for a new 
line of action in some acquaintance’s soul, - It is in the 
accom panist’s power to suggest. It is he that creates the 
atmosphere for what is forthcoming. Jt is his to cause 
the right thoughts, the right acts, to seem appropriate 
and natural, ‘What shall I sing?” is the question 
which troubles every youth about to begin the life-song. 
By skilfully touching responsive chords in the soul 
already thrilling, and then modulating to the proper 
key, it is possible for the accompanist both to cause the 
singer to determine his song, and also to give notice to the 
world that such a song will be sung. ‘Thus the accom- 
panist, running ahead in his prelude, prepares the way 
and arouses expectancy. There are few men who have ever 
accomplished much in life without preliminary accom- 
paniment. Even Christ needed his John the Baptist. 

When once the song is begun, how the accompanist, 
like a true friend, can support the singer! He can fol- 
low and reinforce the singer with armies of strength, 
He can marshal imposing masses of tone, and bring 
innumerable resources of quality to the aid of the on- 
ward moving singer. He can make every advance of 
the latter seem as firm and sure as it would if it were the 
result of unalterable decree. The singer feels that he is 
treading on solid ground, Then the accompanist can 
applaud and comfort and encourage. He can rally and 
call. He can summon legions of troops for storming the 
heights beyond toward which the song is advancing. 

It is so in the life-song. What a stfpport a spirit 
devoted to accompanying can be! How such a spirit 
can sound the note of warning! How itgan bring all 
the threatening of thunder to bear upon the breaking of 
an evil fascination, and how it—if wickedly disposed— 
can beguile into evil, by lulling conscience and inciting 
baser passion! In bodily suffering, in loneliness, in temp- 
tation, in failure, in disgrace, what a comfort it can be! 

Then, in the interludes of life, the accompanist will 
rest the weary singer, and yet be emphasizing and re- 
iterating the burden of the life-song. And if there be 
painful onesidedness, he will relieve it. If there be 
truths passed by, he will bring them out in the harmony 
of the background. If there be monotony, he will intro- 
duce contrasts, bright or somber, as may be neeessary. 
If there be jars, he will soften them. If there be dis- 
cords, he will resolve them. If there be errors, he will 
straighten and smooth them out. If there be inconsis- 
tencies, he will harmonize them all, And so shall he re- 
touch and round out and complete the song of the 
singer’s life. 





It is grand to be accompanist to others’ souls. It is 













































































































































































































the heroism of love to give one’s life generously that 
other stars may shine. And it brings the only crown 
worth having,—the one that fadeth not away. Having 
lost our life for Christ’s sake, we shall have found it; for 
in our own life-song, Christ shall have become the sound- 
ing keynote, the suggesting inspiration, the support, the 
rest, the relief, and the reward, He will turn accompa- 
nist for us. He will perfect the solo of our own life. We 
shall ourselves be complete in him. 


Lebanon, Pa. . 





HOW TO USE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES. 


BY THE REY. W. H. ILSLEY, 


I take it for granted that the majority of the readers 
of The Sunday School Times read it for a purpose. The 
most of them are teachers of the Word in the Sunday- 
school, or as pastors, or both. They read, not for enter- 
tainment, nor for information alone, but in order to obtain 
from its columns that which will be of service in practical 
work. 

As they read, they find much that is of inestimable 
worth. Here is the lesson department, with its variety 
of subdivisions; there, at another point, is an article 
upon Bible times; in still another place, geography, or 
history, or sociology of the Bible is treated,—and all by 
the ablest of writers in their departments. But how to 
preserve all these valuable helps is sometimes a puzzling 
question, It is for the purpose of throwing a little light 
just there that I write. 

Since early in ny ministry I have made liberal use of 
' g@lippings, and have grown into such systematic habits in 
their disposition that I am able to put my hand upon 
anything desired in an instant. But clippings will not 
answer here. On both sides of asingle leaf will be found 
articles of value. If ‘ one is taken, the other is left,” 
most surely, nevér to be recovered. The only alternative 
is to file the papers. I have carefully filed all the num- 
bers since I first became a subscriber, and would not take 
several times their cost forthem. For convenience, they 
are arranged by years, not according to volumes, and 
each set filed in the order of date. 

In order to make them of service to me, three things 
are necessary,—a blue pencil, a blank book (index rerum), 
and a blank-paged Bible. Every number is carefully 
scanned, though cach article may not be read ‘at the 
time. An article, note, or poem that I think may be of 
use at any time, is marked with the blue pencil, always 


carried in my pocket, thus: “<.” The file for the cure | 


rent year is on one corner of my desk. At times when 
there are a few spare minutes, and nothing demanding 
special attention?! take up the last unindexed paper, 
draw out my index and Bible, and in a few minutes all 
in that paper is arranged under various heads, and ready 
for use ten years hence, if wanted. 

Now for the result. Opening my index at “ American 
Indians,” I find, ander the head “ Education,” the fol- 
lowing: “ Times 6: 27: 91: 410.” Turning to the sub- 
ject “Scriptures,” under the head “ Figurative Element,” 
I read: “ Times 10: 11: 90: 648.” And, under the head 
* Contradictions,” this entry: “Times 1: 8 : 87:18.” 
And so on through hundreds of topics and subdivisions 
that have grown up during many years. 

Now, if I turn to my blank-paged Bible, the same 
thing appears. Opening at random, i find opposite Mat- 
thew 11 this: “2-15. Times 10: 29: 87 : 694 <,”"”—the 
plus-mark indicating that this section was, at that time, 
a Sunday-schoo! lesson, and is elaborately treated. Op- 
posite Psalm 919: 17, I read: “Times 1 : 16: 86: 87.” 
This indicating that in that number there is something 
bearing upon that particular verse. Several hundreds 
of such references are to be found. 

At first sight this may seem a laborious process. But 
it isnot. A short-hand abbreviation takes the place of 
the word *‘ Times,” and stands for the full name of the 
paper. The work is done at odd moments, and thus does 
not appear to consume time that might be more profit- 
ably used. My tools, as I call them, are alwaysat hand, 
so that I can lay my hand upon them without rising from 
my desk. Thus the labor is reduced to almost nothing. 

Does it pay? Most unquestionably. In the many 
volumes of The Sunday School Times that I have filed 
away, L have a valuable commentary upon a large part 
of the Old and New Testament. Besides, I havé a veri- 
table library, including travel, discovery, mora! philoso- 
phy, ethics, criticism, anecdote, poetry, book reviews, etc., 


. better work done for Christ. , 


that I did not have the index for a year after the earlfer 
articles appeared ; and the second, that articles were not 
always indexed under classifications where I would have 
placed them, and so could not be readily found. Speak- 
ing from experience, I can say that, if any reader will 
adopt this or some similar system, and persevere in it 
till it becomes a habit, he will find himself abundantly 
repaid for his labor, 
Macon, Til. : P 


SLEEP AND DEATH. 
BY MRS. F. L. BALLARD. 


God would not have us live in constant dread 

' Of the lone voyage o’er an unknown sea, 

That every soul must take to join the dead 
Who throng the shores of far Eternity. 





So, graciously, he sends his angel Sleep, 

When light has fled, and all the world is dark, 
To sail with us on that mysterious deep, 

Bearing us gently in his friendly bark. 
How softly, sweetly, do we sail along, 

Yielding to Sleep all save this fluttering breath ! 
So with a larger trust, some future day, ' 

We yield up ali, and, fearless, sail with Death. 

Philadelphia, 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORK AND 
MISSIONS. 


BY V. F. P. 


Just from Constantinople, a missiqnary found the rush 
of New York City somewhat dazing, and said he “thought 
his mission, while in America, would be to stand on a 
street corner, and cry ‘Yawush/ Yawush/’” (Turkish 
for “slowly,” or “ take it easy.”’) 

Christian Endeavor work does not seem to permit us 
to listen to any  Yawush/” Weare ever being urged 
on, With all the multiplicity of other work, we are in 
great danger of not doing thoroughly what we are 
pledged to. But perhaps we are to solve the problem by 
allowing some of the other work to merge into Christian 
Endeavor. One pastor has lately turned his mid-week 
service into a Christian Endeavor society, and has thus 
well planned for better work being done by his particu- 
lar church. “Non multa, sed multum.” 

“We have given up our migsion band; the children 


a week to missions, and they cannot attend both,” has 
been reported of another church. 

And this may be better for the church; if—yes, that 
is the very point—7/ the band throws its knowledge and 
training into the larger society, and continues to work for 
and study about the spread of the-gospel, there can be 
Will the band do this? 

We are over-organized to-day. “* We are being clubbed 
to death,” with all our societies and bands, and if there 
can be any ynification, so much the better for all the 
work, The workers then will not be too busy for good 
work, 

A high grade of home and foreign missionary work 
should be done by each Christian Endeavor society, 
wherever it may be. Knowledge is at the basis of this. 
Study “the field, which is the world.” No society has 
excuse for standing aloof. “C, E,” should mean “ Christ 
Everywhere.” 

To do any good work requires system. The society 
members all hold office for six months. Divide the 
whole into “Tens,” or whatever number suits best; only 
see to it that each individual member has a country. 
There should be the Japanese Ten, the Chinese, the 
Hindoo, the Siamese, the Persian, the Syrian,—till every 
corner of the world bas some to be interested in and pray 
for it. For six months will these committees, or Tens, 
work, when all may “move on” one country, thus securing 
variety. The overseeing general missionary committee, 
whose work is planning for work, needs to be vigfant to 
secure the best results with this plan. It will work well 
if well looked after. 

Each week let one Ten, in regular rotation, have two 
or three minutes for “ latest news” from their country, 
or any very short item of interest. Not two minutes 
will it take the Persian Ten to report: “The Per- 
sian language is so beautiful that Mohammed said he 
would ask to have it the language of Paradise,” and 
that “the Mohammedans have ninety-nine names for 
God, and among them all is not ‘Our Father.’ ” 

Once a month have a regular missionary meeting. 





and all from the pen of specialists. in their various 
departments. I tried, for a time, trusting to the index 
furnished at the close of the year by the publisher, but | 
found that unsatisfactory on two accounts: the first being | 


Often the social meetings are difficult. Several times 
one society has combined the two, when great succes 
resulted. 

On one such occasion they were to take a trip among 


all belong to the Christian Endeavor, and give two cents | 


the mission stations of Siam. The leader for the éven- 


ing secured, first of all, two maps, one of the worid, that 
4ll might see plainly the course from America over seas 
to Siam; the other wag Siam itself, that the route from, 
Bangkok to Petchaburee and Ratburee, and the difficul- 
ties of the short distance up the Meinam to Laos, might 
be well known. These maps were hung back of the 
leader, on large screens, making a very good background. 
Some curiosities had been borrowed. (Really, it is sur- 
prising how often one finds curios in unexpected places, 
if one but hunt and ask.) There were not many of 
these, but they wer® spread out to make as much show 
a8 possible. A few lay on the leader's table. (N. B.— 
Always treat subject or object as if it must be interesting. 
Enthusiasm enthuses. ) 

About sixteen or twenty took part in that journey, 
One read of the start and needed clothing, another de- 
scribed Bangkok, while still another read of the homes, 
especially the floating ones. The temples had a few 
moments to themselves. After the largest reclining 
Booddha in the world was described, a small Booddha 
was held up, that all might note the attenuated form his 
Siamese worshipers had bestowed on him, and the even- 
ness of his fingers and toes. As it was very small, all 
were asked to come up and examine it after the hour’s 
exercises, during the social hour. How eagerly they did 
come up, and how the hands, feet, and long ears were 
scrutinized! Conversation flowed very freely, since there 
were special things to look at and talk about, The leader 
and others held themselves in readiness to explain. 

“When I heard you say that there was only one mis- 
sionary in Siam to three hundred thousand people,” said 
a weary-looking girl, “I felt I need not be so discouraged 
that I had fifty children in my division at school,” 

It was a practical demonstration of one of “ Mrs, Pick- 
ett’s” blessings. Mission work offers mary a cause for 
thanksgiving. 

“That was the best missionary meeting I ever at- 
tended,” said a stranger, who afterward joined the society. 

Another time thesame room was decorated with Japan- 
ese lanterns, kakemonos, pictures cut from papers, and 
curiosities lent by whoever possessed any, till the usually 
bare walls did not know themselves, The three or four 
tables, where chocolate, coffee, and cake were served, 
with their Japanese china and paper napkins and pretty 
lamps, had been so scattered about the room that all 
seemed “at home” in the truest sense. The only exer- 
cises then were arranged by the music committee, who 
had Japanese and other foreign and home choruses sung, 
Curious and unexpected were the cadences of the foreign 
music; and it was well encored. At this meeting a'so 
various persons held themselves in readiness to explain 
all they could. 

On one table was a collection of newspapers and 
pamphlets published in many languages at the mission 
stations where those languages were spoken. They had 
been collected by a band no longer in existence, each 
member taking ove country to write to for specimens. 
Even if not understood, they were enjoyed. That even- 
ing the music, social, literature, and missionary commit- 
tees were all well employed. At the close, various leaflets 
of a stirring missionary character were distributed, each 
recipient being asked to read his and then pass it along. 

If a whole society is taking intelligent, systematic in- 
terest in the whole world, do you not see what remark- 
able mental, moral, and spiritual cultivation must be go- 
ing on? It will be surprising, too, how much may be 
gathered from various quarters, Lotty’s cousin has been 
in Africa, and is glad to lend a leopard-skin given him 
at some native wedding, where he and one other were 
the only white mer present. Albert’s brother is in 
the navy, and his letters have good items on Syria, 
Curiosities, however, are not indispensable. 

A good meeting may result from asking, a week be- 
forehand, for items on a given country from every mem- 
ber. The leader may ask two or three to select special 
topics, but. each and all will take greater interest from 
the interest depending on each amd al). It is not curios 
and decorations that are the mainstay ; it is the careful 
selection of information about home and foreign field. 
There are many stimulating leaflets published by the 
various homeand foreign boards of the Baptist, Methodist, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and other churches, and 
the best of these leaflets may be read at meetings and 
circulated by a leaflet club. Put two or three leaflets in 
a paper cover inside which is pasted a list of the society, 
and let each member, keep this h#ee days or more; then 
pass it on to the next in order, These may be arranged 
according to a country oscasionally. 

For instance: Let a “ Questton- Book on India” have 





with it “ Break Oocoanuts Over the Wheels,” “ How 
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Hindoo Christians Give,” and Mrs. Margaret J. Preston’s 


Hindoo poem “ For Love’s Sake.” “Lessons which the 
Heathen May Teach Us” might be substituted for one 
of these. For Japan havea “ Question-Book on Japan,” 
*Some Curious Things about Japan,” “The Land of 
the Rising Sun.” Fifteen cents would more than pur- 
chase either series. At least one set should be composed 
of such leaflets as “ A Mute Appeal,” “Trifling with a 
Great Trust,” “ For His Sake,” and “Thanksgiving Ann.” 

The chairman of the missionary committee should 
write to the various home and foreign mission-rooms to 
secure catalogues and specimen copies of their leaflets, 
and then circulate them. I have before me now the 
catalogues of seven or eight different boards, all of which 
have contributed to my stock at various times. Some of 
these give lists of books that do well to put into Sunday- 
school and other libraries. 

Let there be a scrap-book for each country, and der 
ing the six months that each Ten has interest in each 
let them gather all possible items or articles on it and 
paste them in, dating each item. These scrap-books 
should be kept in the library for continual reference and 
replenishing, supplying a continual fund for meetings. 
Pictures may illustrate the articles, but had best be kept 
separate, to be pasted on muslin, that can be rolled up, 
or else on large sheets of card: ooard or paper. 

Let each one “bers a »2«ze in the concern,” as the 
little sweep said, bv s!so cor.tributing “ according as the 
Lord has prospered him.” Two cents a week apiece, 
some societies give for this evangelizing work. Some 

‘ give “a penny a week and a prayer.” 

“ Every missionary tells us that no peril that beset 
him was half so great as the chilling influence of sur- 
rounding heathendom. We should pray that in that 
stifling atmosphere they may be kept in the fresh air of 
the influence of the presence and power and peace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Therefore let each Ten make special prayer for their 
corner of the world during their six months’ interest in 
it, and let them further manifest this interest by at least 
one letter to some one of these hardly beset representa- 
tives of ours in that region. That he or she has been 
scarcely a name to them need not hinder such inter- 
course. There may come from China or Japan an an- 
swer on the long native paper that will be an incentive 
to the whole society. Each Ten should also collect 
cards,—-Easter, Christmas, advertisement,—and mail them 
to some worker, whose work may be helped at a critical 
moment even by such slight aid. “I was in despair 
over my geography class,” wrote Mrs. R—— from China, 
“but when those cards came I promised them as prizes 
to the three best, aed since ‘then I have had no trouble.” 

** Some can go.” 

These are our representatives. While they have de- 
scended into the very pit to bring thence jewels for 
the Master’s crown, we must “hold the ropes;” and 
“ most can give” for their support while working, while 
“all can pray ” that their courage fail not. 

This personal interest is needed. One of these workers 
in Brazil was telling of a home friend. Her companion 
said: “Oh! she is just the person I like to know; it is 
so encouraging to work when we know that tlrere are 
people at home who take such an interest in the work.” 

In “ Bright Bits for Reading in Missionary Societies,” 
read “ The Squire’s Two Hundred.” In “ Bible Light 
on Mission Paths,” read and use “ A Colloquy between 
Faith and Works.” 

Letters of inquiry (enclesing a stamp), upon matters 
pertaining to the subject of this article, will be cheer- 
fully answered by Miss V. F. Penrose, Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Germantown, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME: 
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HALLOWE'EN SPRITES. 


BY MARGARET JOHANN. 


There were squads of them that slunk around corners 
and skulked in shadowy places, It would have been 
hard to follow them, but on the morning of the Ist of 
November many people found that they had been visited 
to their sorrow. 

But the sprites that I mean to tell of were kinder and 
cleverer, and showed more originality in their fun. 

There was a wagon-load of them. The driver was 
Farmer Bigelow’s trusty man of all work, August, and 
the horses, wete the farmer’s gray team that all Van 
Buren knows; for they have drawn market truck into 
that town for years. 

The sprites themselves wore uniform costumes of sheets 


and pillow-cases, and might have been mistaken for 
ghosts had there been anything the least bit mournful 
in their laughing and singing. 

The first place they stopped at was the shoemaker’s 
house, Theshop is in front, and through its uncurtained, 
shutterless windows the sprites, as they alighted, could 
see the shoemaker drawing his waxed ends through and 
through as diligently and earnestly as if he had not been 
squatted there since seven o’clock in the morning. 
There was a merry whispered consultation in front of 
the house, and then the sheeted brigade trooped lightly 
around to the back, and, noiselessly turning the closed 
blinds (you will excuse their radeness when you hear 
what they had been about for a week past), peered in at 
the kitchen windows, The mother was there, but only 
six of the children. The two littlest were in bed. 

A corner of each sheet had been temporarily gathered 
up into a bag held together carefully by the wearer, and 
containing something like apples in shape, but not so 
heavy. 

Three sprites stationed themselves at the door, and two 
at each of the two windows. Eager hands were squeezed 
in between the slats of the blinds arid fumbled at the 
fastenings. 

” Quick, quick! Have you got them loose?” It was 
a hoarse whisper, but it was the voice of a mortal, and a 
girl at that. 

“ Yes.” ; 

“ Now, then, be careful, girls, don’t hit the lamp!” 

The door flew open, the windows flew up, and the 
storm of balls that shot into that room would have done 
credit to a Gatling gun, if any credit can be attached to 
an instrument of war, ~ 

But though Mrs. Shoemaker was hit on the arm, and 
the oldest girl on the head, and a boy on the shoulder, 
and the two pairs of twins promiscuously pelted, no one 
was hurt a bit; for the ammunition consisted of soft 
balls of stockings. They were of every size and of every 
color and material. There were cotton ones and woolen 
ones. There were black gnes, white ones, gray ones, 
striped ones, big ones, little ones, and medium size. 
There were a great many new ones spick-and-span, but 
many more that had been cut from partly-worn ones and 
neatly refooted, being the work of a bevy of clever, kind- 
hearted girls, one of whom had heard poor, overworked 
Mrs. Shoemaker say that “the sight of her stocking-bag 
made her feel faint.” 

Such scurrying and scrambling as there was of the 
part of those sprites to get back into the wagon before 
the little shoemakers could overtake them! August 
couldn’t help them, he laughed so much; besides, he 
had to keep the horses from joining in the stampede, 
and Beulah Bigelow, who as proprietor of the “rig” 
had to see the whole company aboard before her turn 
came, had her sheet nearly pulled off by an inquisitive 
twin. 

“*T—am—thy— father’s— ghost, 
tones meant to be frightful. 

“No, you ain’t,” shouted he ; 
dresses and cloth jackets.” 

“ We’re elves, Johnny, Halluwe’en fairies,” said some 
one in the wagon. 

“Of course you are,” said’ Johnny, with merry sar- 
casm; “and I know every goblin of you. You’re Mrs. 
Conover’s Whatsoever Class; that’s who you are.” 

Away drove the wagon with its chattering, laughing 
load. 

“We'll go to Widow McGee’s next, August, and by 
that time the moon’ll be higher, and we can see better 
for our fun at Frost's. 

“’Sh-sh-sh, girls!” cautioned one, as they drew up 
before the widow’s “bit of a home.” “ Don’t breathe 
till I go and see what’s going on inside,” 

Alighting like a feather, as a fairy should, she sped on 
tiptoe up the garden walk. 

“ Jamesy’s asleep on two chairs,” she said, when she 
camie back, “and Mamie’s nodding over her ‘joggerphy.’ 
But their mother is wide awake. She’sironing. August, 
you carry the potatoes. Don’t make a bit of noise; 
you’re a fairy too, you know. We’ll bring the apples.” 

It was a very generous bag of potatoes, and clumsy 
August stumbled up the steps with it, depositing it in 
the little porch with such a thdd that the girls instantly 
abandoned all attempts at silence, and emptied their 
baskets of their rosy and yellow contents with a rumble 
and racket that made poor Mamie dream that Mt. 
| Popocatapet! had toppled over into the sea of Kamt- 
chatka, 

August wouldn’tlet the horses budge until every girl was 
seated, so, before they started off again, little Mrs. McGee, 


’” groaned she, in 


“ ghosts don’t wear plaid 





with Mamie clinging to her dress, stood iri the doorway. 


“ Good-by ! good-by!” they shouted ; “and a happy 
All Saints’ Day to you, Mrs. McGee!” 

“ Sure, it’s manny a Hallowa’e’en scrimmage I knowed 
in the auld counthry, but this is the best good I’ve 
knowed 0’ anny o’ thim!” she called out, and by the 
light she shaded with her hand they saw her round face 
shining with a hearty appreciation of the fuiries’ fun, as 
well as of her own good fortune. 

The Frosts: poor, dear old people! Domiciled on the 
outskirts of the town, in the old house owned successively 
by three or four generations of Frosts, they had known 
Van Buren when it was only “the village;” that is, a 
blacksmith shop, a grist and a cider mill, a schoolhouse, 
and a dozen dwellings. They had seen it, a very Jack’s- 
bean-stalk of villages, jump into a modern town with 
railroad stations, pavements, electric lights, and aque- 
duct water; all “modern drawbacks,” old Father Frost 
called them, and, renouncing them all, clung to the old 
way of living, especially to the old wood-stoves,—luxuries 
indeed, but only to be afforded by those poor in unim- 
proved land. From a wooded hillside two miles out in 
the country he had his fuel brought, and all through the 
pleasant, early fall he had been used to hack away at it, 
cutting it into stove-lengths, and afterward stacking it 
under the great, lumbering old woodshed. 

But this year paralysis had partly disabled him. He 
had been obliged to hire his wood cut up; but it lay ex- 
posed to the weather in great piles. He had the use of 
one hand, and hoped, little by little, to stack his fuel 
himself, and thus save the expense of hiring it done. 

A “ Whatsoever” girl, in passing, had seen him toiling 
patiently and painfully back and forth, from pile to 
woodshed, transferring only four or five sticks at each 
trip; and now, with August’s help, these sprites were 
going to make a Hallowe’en frolic of it, and stack the 
whole. 

The moon brightened up her face, and lent her kindest 
service to help along. And sucha frolic! It was a new 
game, newer and better than tennis, croquet, or bean- 
bags ; and, though hands were small and soft and smooth, 
they were willing,—even enthusiastic. 

August stacked, because he had once been used to it; 
and Ray Graves was detailed to help him, because she 
is steady and practical, and has nimble fingers. The rest 
were to carry. 

Back and forth over the dewy grass-plot scampered 
the merry masqueraders. Hurry, scurry, scramble, shout; 
but “More! more!” was the mischievous cry of the in- 
satiable stackers, whose flying hands slapped the sticks 
into place with the rapidity and precision of machinery. 

Up flew a second-story window, out came a night- 
capped head, and “ What under the canopy?” queried 
Mother Frost. “Father! father! do git up, fur the 
land’s sake! Looks ’s if all the clothes-lines in the 
township was dancin’ about on our grass-plat.” 

But “ Father” was too cautious a man to express his 
opinion before he had taken observations from more than 
one point. He went te « front window, and returned 
saying: 

“Tt can’t be any kind o’ nuitelons mischief, mother, 
fur Bigelow’s team o’ grays is a-standin’ in front, It 
must be some kind of a Hallowe’en frolic, I guess,” 
And, getting down beside his wife, he watched the per- 
formance below. By and by they understood it. 

“It’s jest sich a jollification as we was used to when 
we was young, mother,” said the old man. “ You ain't 
got a pot o’ doughnuts, ur a few pumpkin-pies, you 
could treat ’em to,—hev you?” 

“Laws, no, father. Sence there ain’t ben but two of 
us, I’ve kind o’ got out the way o’ makin’ up a lot o’ 
things at a time.” 

“ Well, I declare,” said “ Father” musingly; “’t looks 
’s if the good old times might come back agin, after all. 
If the Gov’munt ’ud only prohibit them pesky railroads, 
and tellygrafts, an’ sewers, ‘an’ assessments, an’ things.” 

The last stick was in place before the revelers noticed 
the two old heads in the upper window. 

“ Let’s serenade them,” whispered some one, and in a 
minute all the fresh young voices rang out to the tune of 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot,” 
Bessy Ballantine coming in with a full, mellow alto, 
and, to the surprise of all the girls, August contributing 
a grand deep bass, which was not greatly marred by his 
imperfect enunciation of the English words. 

Rather quietly the sprites again mounted to their 
places in the wagon. 

“*The Lord bless them and keep them,’” said Mother 
Frost, as she drew in her head and closed the window. 

“‘And make his face to shine upon them,’” fervently 
responded “ Father.” 





Harrison, N. J. 



























































































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


'— — —<G- 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1891.] 


1, October 4.—Christ Raising Lazarus. 






John 11 : 21-44 





2, October 11,—Christ Foretelling his Deatin...........000-0+ John 12 : 20-4 
8. October 18,— Washing the Disciples’ Feet. 
4, October %.—Christ Comforting his Disciples............ 
6. November 1.—Christ the True Vine 
6. November 8.—The Work of the Holy Spirit............... eos DODD 16 : 1-45 
7. Nov. 15.—Christ’s Prayer for His Disciples..John 17:1-19 


8. November 22.—Christ Betrayed 





John 13 ; 1-17 
John 14 : 1-4, 15-27 
:...Jdo0bn 16: 1-16 





Jobn 18: 1-18 





9, November 29,—Christ before Pilate 


John 19: 1-16 





10. Decemb: r 6.—Christ Crucified 


John 19 : 17-30 





11, December 18. —Christ Risen 





12. December 20,—The Risen Christ and his Disciples....... 
(Also, Christmas legson, Lake 2 : 1-14.) 
13. December 27.—Review ; or, lesson to be selected by the school. 


«-» John 21 : 1-14 





LESSON VIL, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1891. 
CHRIST’S PRAYER FOR HIS DISCIPLES. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 17: 1-19. Memory verses, 17-19.) 


TITLE: 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 These words spake Jesus, and 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and 
said, Father, the hour is come; 
glorify thy Son, that thy Son also 
‘may glorify thee : 

_ 2 Asthon hast given him power 
Over all flesh, that he should give 
@ternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him. 

8 And this is life eternal, that 
they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent. 

41 have glorified thee on the 
earth: I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do. 

5 And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with 
the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was. 


6 T have manifested thy name |, 


unto the men which thou gavest 
me out of the world: thine they 
were, and thou gavest them me; 
and they have kept thy word. 

7 Now they have known that 
all things whatsoever thou hast 
given me are of thee. 

- 8 For I have given unto them 
the words which thou gavest me; 
and they have received them, and 
have known surely that I came 
ont from thee, and they have be- 
Heved that thou didst send me. 

‘ 9 I pray for them: I pray not 
for the world, but for them which 
thou hast given me ; for they are 
thine. 

10 And all mine are thine, and 
thine are mine; and I am glori- 
fied in them. 

11 And now I am no more in 
the world, but these are in the 
world, and I come to thee. Holy 
Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given 
me,thatthey may be one, as we are, 

12 While! was with them in the 
world, I kept them in thy name: 
those that thou gavest me I have 
kept, and none of them is lost, 
but the son of perdition; that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled. 

18 And now come I to thee; and 
these things I speak in the world, 
that they might have my joy ful- 
filled in themselves. 

14 I have given them thy word; 
and the world hath hated them, 
because they are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world, 

15 I pray not that thou should- 
ést take them out of the world, 
but that thon shouldest keep them 
from the evil. 

16 They are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world. 

. 17 Sanctify them through thy 

truth: thy word is truth. 

18 As thou hast sent me jnto the 
world, even so have I also sent 
them into the world. 

19 And for their sakes I sanctify 
myself, that they also might be 


REVISED VERSION, 


1 Thesethingsspake Jesus; and 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
he said, Father, the hour is 
come; glorify thy Son, that the 

2 Son may glorify thee : even as 
thou gavest him authority over 
all flesh, that whatsoever thou 
hast given him, to them he 

3 should give eternal life. And 
this is life eternal, that they 
should know thee the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst 

4 send, even Jesus Christ. I glori- 
fied thee on the varth, having 
accomplished the work which 

5 thou hast given metodo. And 

_ now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self with the 
glory which I had with thee 

6 before the world was. I mani- 
fested thy name unto the men 
whom thou gavest me out of 
the world: thine they were,and 
thou gavest them to me; and 

7 they have kept thy word. Now 
they know that all things what. 
soever thou hast given me are 

8 from thee: for the words which 
thou gavest me I have given 
unto them ; and they received 
them, and knew of a truth that 


I came forth from thee, and. 


they believed that thou didst 

9 send me. I' pray for them: I 
1 pray not for the world, but for 
those whom thou hast given 
10 me; for they are thine: and all 
things that are mine are thine, 
and thine are mine: and I am 
11 glorified in them. And I am 
no more in the world, and these 
are in the world, and I come to 
thee. Holy Father, keep them 
in thy name which thou hast 
given me, that they may beone, 
12 even as we are. While I was 
with them, I kept them in thy 
name which thon hast given 
me: and I guarded them, and 
not one of them perished, but 
the son of perdition ; that the 
scripture might be fulfilled. 
18 But now I come to thee; and 
these things I speak in the 
world, that they may have my 

14 joy fulfilled in themselves. I 
have given them thy word; and 
the world hated them, because 
they are not of the world, even 

15 as I am not of the world. I 
1 pray not that thou shéuldest 
take them *from the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them 

16 *from *the evil one, They are 
not of the world, even as I am 

17 not of the world. ‘Sanctify 
them in the truth: thy word is 

18 truth. As thou didst send me 
into the world, evep so sent I 

19 them into the world. And for 
their sakes I ‘sanctify myself, 
that they themselves also may 
be sanctified in truth, 





sanctified through the truth. 





1Gr. make request. *Gr. out of. 


LESSON 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. , 


‘Gornpen Text FoR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through hismame.—John 20 : 31. 





%Or,evil *Or, Coneccrate 


Lesson ToPic: The Son interceding for his Own. 


PLAN, 


f _» 1 The tntercessor’s Glory, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson oun: |g Theintercessor’s Work, vs. 6-8, 12, 13. 
3. The intercesgor’s Plea, vs. 9-11, 14-17. 


GoLpen Text: He ever liveth to make intercession for them. 
—Heb. 7 : 25, 


Datr_y Home Reaprnas: 


M.—John 17: 1-19. The Son interceding. 

T.—John 17 ; 20-26. The Son interc<ding. 

W.—John 11 : 32-46. ying at the grave. 

T.—John 12 : 20-30. Praying in the temple. 
F.—Luke 22 : 39-46, Praying in the garden. 
$.—Rom. 8 ; 31-89. Benefits of Christ's intercession, 
$.—Heb. 7 : 14-28. Eternal intercession. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE INTERCESSOR’S GLORY. 

|. Glory from the Father ; 

Glorify thy Son (1). 

Glory as of the only begotten from the Father (John 1 : 14). 
Being therefore by the right hand of God exalted (Acts 2 : 33). 
Thou crownedst him with glory and honour (Heb. 2 : 7). 

il. Glory of Supreme Power: 

Thou gavest him authoriy over all flesh (2), 

All thi have been delivered unto me of my Father (Matt, 11 : 27). 
The Father... hath given all things into his hand (John 3 : 35). 
He put all things in subjection under his feet (1 Cor. 15 : 27). 

lil, Glory as a Saviour: 

This is life eternal, that they should know .. . him (3). 

I never knew you : depart from me (Matt. 7 : 23). 

We... know that this is indeed the Saviour (John 4 : 42). 

I am not ashamed ; for I know him whom I have believed (2 Tim. 
1V. Glory for the Father : 

I glorified thee on the earth (4). 

God is gloriffed in him (John 18 ; 31). 

The Father may ae Frasnes in the Son (Jobn 14 : 8, 

God may be glorified through Jesus Christ (1 Pet. 4: 11), 

V. Glory from the Beginning : 

The glory which I had with thee before the world was (4). 


In the beginning... the Word was with God (John 1 : 1). 
I and the Father are one (John 10: 30). 
Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world (John 17 : 24), 


Il. THE INTERCESSOR’S WORK. 


|. Manifesting God: 

I manifested thy name (6). 
I will declare thy name unto my brethren (Psa. 22 : 22). 
The only begotten Son... hath declared him (John 1 : 18). 
I made known unto them thy name (John 17 : 26). 
it. Convincing Men: 

They believed that thou didst send me (8). 
Thou art thie Christ, the Son of the aoving* =“ (Matt. 16 : 16). 
Thou art a teacher come from God (John 3 
These know that thou didst send me (John i? 25), 
I. Keeping Believers : 

I guarded them, and not one of them perished (12). 
= one shall snatch them out of my hand (John 10 : 28). 

ather, beep them in thy name (John 17 : 11). 

or Of thee whom thou hast given me I lost not one (John 18 : 9). 
1V. Bestowing Joy: 

These things I speak... that they may have my joy (13). 
Enter thou into the joy of thy lord (Matt, 25 : 23), 
That your joy may be fulfilled (John 15 : 11). 
We also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus (Rom. §: 11). 
V. Commissioning Workers : 

Even 80 send I them into = world (18). 


And as ye go, preach (Matt. 10 : 
Go ye therefore, and make aiscips es (Matt, 28 : 19). 
As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you (John 20 : 21). 


Ill. THE INTERCESSOR’S PLEA. 


1. For his People: 

I pray ... for those whom thou hast given me (9). 
Ask of me, and I will give thee the nations gl 2:8). 
But I — supplication for thee (Luke 22 : 

Neither for these only do I pray (John 17 ; in 
Ul. For their Safety: 
Holy Father, keep them in thy name (11), 
He k th all his bone (Psa. 34 ; 20). 
ane th fen ode thee will not slumber (Psa, 121 : 3). 
arded through faith (1 Pet. 1 : 5). 
WW. For their hai : 
That they may be one, even as we are (11). 


They shall become one flock, one Oars gee fone] e: 16). 
We, who are many, are one body i n : 5). 
Ye are all one man in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3: 8). 


WV. For their Deliverance : 


That thou shouldest keep them ie the evil one (15). 


Deliver us from the evil one (Matt. 6 : 13), 
Deliver us out of this present evil world (Gal. 1 : 4). 
The evil one toucheth him not (1 John 5 : 18), 


V. For their Sanctification : 
Sanctify them in the truth (17). 
For their sakes I ry f myself (John 17 : 19). 


That be mien sanctify it, having cleansed it (Epi. 5:%). © 
This is the will of God, even your sanctification (1 Thess, 4 : 3), 


Verse 1.—“ Glorify thy Son, that the = hie Son's gl thee.” @) 
The Father's glorification of the wa 2) The orification 
oe Mn er. —f) The 8 Son’ ne Bearer: {2 
ve aoa i 
Phe ai . bf recipients; (4) The pan Eni 
of they were, and thou gavest them to me.” (1) 
God’ Fs ownership in man ; (2) God’s gift of men.—{1) God ; (2) Man; 


a) ) The Giver; 


(3) The Son 

Verse &—* They believed thfat thou didst send me.” (1) Sent of 
the Father (2) Accepted of the disciples. 

Verse 9.—** They are thine.”” God's ownership of the saints: (1) 


Its as (2) Its results, 

Verse 11.—" * Keep them in thy ~: : Keep (1) From what? (2) 
In what? (3) For what? (4) By what? 

Verse 12. —“ I guarded them, and not bond ha them perished.” (1) 
The cuarding Saviour: (2) The saved bel 

Verse 14.—"* The world hated them, oo, they are not of the 
world.” (1) Asad fact; (2) A snfficient reason. 

Verse 16,—‘* They are not of the world, even as I am not of the 


world.” (1) Christ's actual unworldliness ; (2) The believer's ideal 
unworldliness, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 


Christ's example (Luke 22 : 82 ; 28 : 84; John 17 : 9-24). ? 
Seri command (1 Tim. 2: 1: Jas. 5: 14, 15). 
Paul’s example (Eph. 1 : 15, 16; 3: 14-19 ; Phil. 1 : 4). 

Effective (Jas, 5 : 15, 16; 1 Jobn 5: 16). 

Sinful to neglect (1 Sam. 12 : 28). 

Wise to desire (1 Sam. 12: 19; Eph. 6 : 18, 19 ; Heb. 18 : 18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Discourse.—Our Lord once more predicts 
his departure to the Father; the disciples inquire, among 
themselves, what he means; “he answers their inquiry in a 
figurative manner, pointing to their future joy and the new 
access to God in prayer. He then explains more fully that 
he will return to the Father; the disciples express their un- 
derstanding of what he says, and also their faith. Our Lord 
then predicts again tribulation for them, but peace and vic- 
tory through himeelf. 

Prace.—As in the preceding lesson, either in the upper 
room at Jerusalem, or on the way to Gethsemane. 

Trme.—In the evening of Thursday, the 14th of Nisan, 
A.U.C. 783; that is, April 6, A.D. 30. 

Persons.—Jesus and the’eleven disciples. 
ANnaLysis.—The whole chapter is called the high-priestly 
prayer of Jesus, The lesson includes two of ifs main parts, 
the first (vs. 1-5) giving prominence to his own work as 
glorifying the Father, the second (vs. 6-19) being largely 
petition for the disciples, 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2—-The hour has here the completeness of 
the idea which belongs to the expression as used in this 
Gospel. The time of the ending of Jesus’ work in his 
earthly mission and of his crucifixion was now at hand,— 
the coming day was to be the day of his death. He prays 
for himself at this moment ; for his disciples also, who were 
present with him; and for those who should afterwards be- 
come disciples under the influence of the preaching and efforts 
of the eleven. The prayer on his own behalf was for the 
reward for his work,—that, having finished all that had been 
given himr to do, hé might be glorified by the Father. The 
“ glorifying,” which is here asked for, is explained more fully 
‘in verse 5, It is the glorifying of the Son, on his return to 
the Father, with the heavenly glory.— That the Son may glorify 
thee: The glorifying of the Son by the Father, as thus indi- 
cated, would lead to a still further glorifying of the Father 
by the Son on earth. The progress and triumph of the king- 
dom of God in the world would be secured by means of the 
exaltation of the Son. This exaltation would be the estab- 
lishment, in its highest and permanent form, of the anthority 
over all flesh which had been bestowed as the gift of God in 
connection with his Messianic office.— That whatsoever thou hast 
given him: The giving of eternal life to all whom the Father 
gave to him to be his own-—to all who should believe on his 
namé—was the design and purpose of the bestowal of all au- 
thority upon the Son. The glorifying of the Son would be the 
means of the complete fulfilment of this design and purpose. 

Verse 3.—This verse presents, as we may say, a definition of 
eternal life ; but the presentation of the thought which it con- 
tains must be regarded as having relation to the verses which 
precede. The gift which was to be bestowed through the 
Son, ahd the giving of which jo believers was the purpose of 
the authority over all flesh conferred upon him, was the gift 
of the knowledge of God and of Christ,—of that knowledge 
of God which depends on and is realized by means of the 
knowledge of Christ. For the securing of the gift of eternal 
life, in this understanding of the words, the work of Christ 
must be consummated throngh his glorifitation.— The only 
true God: That is, the only God who answers to the true idea 
of God.— Him whom thou didst send: The Divine messenger 
brings the knowledge of God. The divinely sent Son, as he 
reveals God in and through himself, reveals that which must 
be known in omder to the attainment of the full knowledge 
of God. 

Verses 4, 5.—The prayer for his glorification is a prayer 
to be restored to that sharing in the glory of the Father in 
heaven which he had had before his coming into the world. 
This is the desired reward, which should be in recompense 
for what had been done. By accomplishing the work given 
him to do, Jesus had glorified the Father in this world. At 
the end of this work he prayed to be restored to the unian 
with the Father in the heavenly world — Before the world was: 
The pre-existence of Christ, as well as his glory with the 
Father in the pre-existent state, is plainly indicated by these 
words of the last part of verse 5. 

Verses 6-8.—These verses form a transition passage, hav- 
Ling connection with those which »ecede and those which 
follow. They thus carry on the thought from the petition 
for himself, which Jesus has uttered, to the petition for 
the eleven disciples. —I manifested thy name: It was by 





Verse 19.—“ For their sakes I sanctify myself.’’ (1) Christ’s . 
work ; (2) Christ’s distinct puped sted 





the manifestation of the Father's name to these men who 


































became his disciples that the glorifying of the Father,on the 
earth was realized. In their case, eternal life had been given 
to those whom the Father gave to him, How fully the work 
appointed him of God had been done with reference to them, 
is set forth in the following clauses. These following clauses 
also present reasons for offering prayer on their behalf, and 
thus prepare the way- for the request which he makes for 

them.—-They have kept thy word : Through faith and the giving 

it its due influence upon their souls and lives.— Now they know: 

They have now advanced so far through their reception of 

the word and its power over them, that they have reached 

the knowledge of the great truths,—that all that I have is 

from thee, and that I myself came forth from thee. They 

have attained the true knowledge of God and of his Son; 

which is eternal life. 

Verses 9, 10.—Jesus here declares expressly that his second 
petition is for these eleven disciples. The negative clause 
which follows adds eniphasis to the positive statement. The 
exclusion of the world, however, is to be explained from the 
character and purpose of the prgyer, and of the whole scene 
of which it was a part. Jesus was parting from his friends, 
—the little company of friends with whom he had been most 
closely associated through the whole period of his public 
ministry. His words of comfort and encouragement in the 
preceding chapters are for them. His prayer here is like- 
wise for them. The world was outside of the movement of 
the thought at this hour.—For they are thine: The fact that 
they belonged to God, and were his own in his plan of salva- 
tion, is the ground of petition for them. They are his friends, 
who have been given to him by the Father, whose they were 
and whose they are.—And I am glorified in them: The “and” 
of this clause connects it with the clause “ for they are thine,” 
and thus brings it under the force of the word “for” at the 
beginning of that clause. The fact that Jesus himself had 
been glorified in them is added to the fact that they belonged 
to the Father, as a ground of the petition. The words inter- 
vening between these two clauses are parenthetical in their 
character, and serve to extend the thought of the words 
“they are thine” to “all things” belonging to Christ. What 
is his is the Father’s also. It is his because it is given him 
by the Father. 

Verse 11.—The requests which the prayer:for the disciples 
presents are set forth in this and the following verses, They 
are urged on the ground of the need of the comingtime. Jesus 
is to be no longer with them, as he had been hitherto. They 
were to continue in the world, While he was to leave it. 
They were thus to be exposed to dangers, and to be in special 
want of divine protection. The first petition is, “ Keep them 
in thy name which thou hast given me ;” that is, keep them 
in the sphere of that revelation which has been given them,— 
the revelation of the Father which Jesus had made, If thus 
kept, they would be in personal union with the Fathg. They 
would also become, in the deepest sense, one in their in- 
most life, 

Verses 12, 13.—Jesus here declarés that he has in the past 
done what he now desires the Father to do for thedisciples. The 
word “ guarded ” sets forth the idea of safe protection, which is 
the result of the keeping.—TI speak these things: That is, the 
words of this prayer. Through this prayer for the divine 
“keeping,” and the answer to it, the disciples would have the 
joy of Christ made full in their own hearts, 

Verses 14, 15.—The prayer for the disciples now divides 
itself, as it were, into two parts,—a negative part and a positive 
part. The presentation of each of these is introduced after the 
same manner. The negative side—deliverance from evil—is 
presented ‘in verse 15; the positive side—sanctificatioy in the 
truth—in verse 17. The thought which is introductory in 
each case is that of the separation in character from the world: 
“They are not of the world, even as I am not.” The question 
between the text (“the evil one”) and the margin (“ evil”) is 
one which it is difficult to decide ; but the arrangement adopted 
by the Revisers may be regarded as the most satisfactory. 

Verses 16, 17.—This sanctifying, or, as the margin reads, 
consecrating, is the means by which the disciples would be 
kept and guarded. The truth here, as elsewhere in John’s 
Gospel, is the truth which Jesus came to reveal,—truth in the 
divine sphere. It is the truth which is contained in and is the 
divine word. Jesus would desire that the disciples might be 
completely delivered from evil and made holy in the truth. 

Verses 18, 19.—These verses present grounds for urging the 
request : first, that the mission of the disciples answered to his 
own, and thus a true consecration was needed for them; and 
secondly, that Jesus has consecrated himself to the end that 
they might be thus consecrated and sanctified. The referenec 
in the words “I sanctify myself” is, as we may believe, to his 
death ; he devotes himself to death on behalf of the disciples. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Our Lord's farewell discourse to the apostles had closed 
with the triumphant words, “ Be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world.” But the spiritual exaltation of the hour 
could not satisfy itself without something more, and this he 






naturally found in prayer, as the utterance of loving com- 

munion with the eternal Father. Before he stepped out into 

the darkness of this eventful night, therefore, he lifted up his 

eyes to heaven and breathed forth aloud words of infinite ten- 

derness, for himself (John 17 : 1-5), for his disciples (vs. 6-19), 

and for future believers, 

“Father,” said he, if his words may be expanded for better 

understanding, “the hour” of my death “is come ;” “ glorify 

the Son” by raising him to the glory that is with thee, “that 
the Son may glorify thee” by the revelation of thy glory in 
his exaltation to thy right hand, and his mighty working 
when thus exalted, which will lead to the triumph of the 
gospel in the world, and the carrying out to its final victory 
of the divine plan of salvation. Glorify him “in keeping 
with the authority thou gavest him over all flesh ;” for thou 
hast committed to him all authority in heaven and on earth 
(Matt. 28 : 18) as the only Redeemer and Saviour, to carry 
out the whole plan of salvation, which has a regard to all 
humanity; for no one is outside the Son’s great commission 
as the Messiah, 

This authority is committed to him, continued he, “ that 
whatsoever,” of all flesh, “thou hast given him, to them he 
should give eternal life.” “ And in this consists life eternal, 
that they should know thee” as “the only true God, and him 
whom thou didst send,” even me, “ Jesus, [as] the Messiah.” 
For this knowledge of God, with loving faith, and living and 
active power in the soul, is the germ and spring and vital 
principle of eternal life here on earth, ever developing itself 
more fully and triumphantly. 

In my life, now to be regarded as over, I have glorified 
thee throughout; and in my death, which I speak of as if 
already past, I especially glorify thee, “ having accomplished 
the work which thou hast given me to do.” “And now, 
O Father,” when I am about to close my earthly work, 
“ glorify. me with thine own self,” uniting me with thyself in 
heavenly communion, “ with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was,”—that “form” of thee (Phil. 2: 6) 
which I had before I came on earth, and of which I emptied 
myself when I became man. 

Till now, Jesus had prayed for himself; from this point he 
turns to pray for his disciples. They, as Jews, had a Jewish 
knowledge of God when they came to him; but they knew 
little or nothing respecting the Father in his scheme of sal- 
vation and all his gracious relations with men in connection 
with it, which fad been revealed to them by Christ. He 
says, therefore, justly, “I manifested thy name unto the men 
whom thou gavest me out of the world; ” that is, separated 
from the unbelieving.. “Thine they were” by'Old Testament 
faith, and as such, as thus thine own, thou hast given them 
tome; “and they have kept thy word,” in faith and*life. 
And, being thus faithful, they have advanced in the knowl- 
edge of thy name, so that they know that all thou hast given 
me is, indeed, from thee,—all the divine communications, in 
word, act, and authority, I have received; “for the words 
which thou gavest me I have given them,”—all the teaching 
of these past years,—“ and they,’ on their side, “ received 
them, and thus knew of a truth that I came forth from thee, 
and they believed that thou didst send me.” 

“T pray for them ;” for my sake, and for theirs also, hear 
my cry. In this present supplication I do not pray for the 
world, for I now think only of my own, given me by thee; 
for they are thine, since they believe on me, though they were, 
even before that, thine, and as such were given to me by thee. 
“All things that are mine are thine, and thine are mine.” 
Thou, the Father, and I, the Son, have one work, one aim, 
the same agencies, the same power, the same grace and truth. 
Thou art in me, and I in thee. And as to these-disciples, 
“Tam glorified in them,” as the instruments of advancing my 
glory on earth. They need my prayer; for “I,” now, as it 
were, already dead, “am no more in the world, and these,” 
my disciples, remain in it, with all its dangers and trials, 
“and I come to thee.” 

“ Holy Father,” they know thy name, through me.— “ Keep 
them in” the knowledge of it; for thou hast willed that I 
should make it known to them, and therefore thou wilt keep 
them faithful to it, that, throngh the one common faith and 
confession of it, they may be one, united in spiritual com- 
munion of a like mind and love, in thexame way “ as we are.” 
“While I was with them, I kept them in thy name, which 
thou hast given me, and I guarded them,” as their protector, so 
that “ not one of them perished but the sonof perdition,” whose 
fall has fulfilled the Scripture. “ But now I come to thee,” and 
since I can no longer personally guard them, I speak these 
things, uttering this prayer for thy protection of them now, 
before I leave them, and that, feeling thus assured that that 
protection will be granted, may have in their bosoms the joy 
I have in mine (John 15:11). 

They did not, any more than Himself, belong to the wicked 
world; therefore may they be sanctified, or consecrated, in the 
divine trath, in which their souls found their true life, and thas 
be fully equipped with enlightenment, power, boldness, joy, 
love, and enthusiasm, through the Holy Spirit, for their great 
work. Thy word, and none other, is truth; assuredly, then, thou 
wilt consecrate them to higher attainments in its knowledge. 





“ And for their sakes,” adds he, “I sanctify [or consecrate] 





myself,” by that offering of myself to the Father, through 
death, as a sacrifice, which is near at hand; that they “also 
may be sanctified in trath,” by receiving the Holy Ghost, 
which will be sent to them through my death (John 16 : 7), 
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THE INTERCESSOR. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


We may well despair of doing justice, in a lesson, to the 
deep thoughts of this prayer, which volames would not ex- 
haust. Who is worthy to speak or to write about such sacred 
words? Perhaps we may best gain some glimpses of their 
great and holy sublimity by trying to gather their teaching 
round the centers of the three petitions, “ glorify” (vs, 1, 5), 
“keep” (v. 11), and “sanctify” (v. 17). 

r. 1, In verses 1-5, Jesus prays for himself, that Re may be 
restored to his pre-incarnate glory; but yet the prayer de- 
sires not so much that glory as affecting himself, as his being 
fitted thereby for completing his work of manifesting the 
Father. There are three main points in these verses,—the 
petition, its purpose, and its grounds. 

As to the first, the repetition of the request in verses 1 and 
5 is significant, especially if we note that in the former the 
language is impersonal, “ thy Son,” and continues so till verse 
4, where “I” and “me” appear. In verses 1-3, then, the 
prayer rests upon the ideal relations of Father and Son, 
realized in Jesus, while in verses 4 and 5 the personal ele- 
ment is emphatically presented. The two petitions are in 
their scope identical. The “glorifying” in the former is 
more fully explained in the latter as being that which he 
possessed in that ineffable fellowship with the Father, not 
merely before incarnation, but before creation. In his man- 
hood he possessed and manifested the “ glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth;” but that 
glory, lustrous though it was, was pale, and humiliation com- 
pared with the light inaccessible, which shone around the 
eternal Word in the bosom of the Father. Yet he who prayed 
was the same person who had walked in that light before 
time was, and now in human flesh asked for what no mere 
manhood could bear. The first form of the petition implies 
that such a partaking in the uncreated glory of the Father 
is the natural prerogative of One who is “ the Son,” while 
the second implies that it is the appropriate recompense of 
the earthly life and character of the man Jesus. 

The petition not only reveals the conscious divinity of the 
Son, but also his willing acceptance of the cross; for the 
glorifying sought is that reached through death, resurrection, 
and ascension, and that introductory clause “the hour is 
come” points to the impending sufferings as the first step in 
the answer to the petition. The crucifixion is always thus 
treated in this Gospel, as being both the Jowest humiliation 
and the “ lifting up” of the Son; and here he is reaching out 
his hand, as it were, to draw his sufferings nearer, So will- 
ingly and desiringly did this Isaac climb the mount of sacri- 
fice. Both elements of the great saying in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are here: “ For the joy that was set before him [he] 
endured the cross,” : 

The purpose of the petition is to be noted; namely, the 
Son’s glorifying of the Father. No taint of selfishness cor- 
rupted his prayer. Not for himself, but for men, did he 
desire his glory. He sought return to that serene and lofty 
seat, and the elevation of his weak manhood to the throne, 
not because he was wearied of earth or impatient of weakness, 
sorrows, or limitations, but that he might more fully mani- 
fest, from that glory, the Father’s name. To make the Father 
known is to make the Father glorious; for he is all fair and 
lovely. That revelation of Divine perfection, majesty, and 
sweetness was the end of Christ’s earthly life, and is the end 
of his heavenly divine activity. He needs t assume the 
prerogatives of which he needed to divest himself, and both 
necessities are one. He had to lay aside his garments and 
assume the form of a servant, that he might make God known; 
but, that revelation being complete, he must take his gar- 
ments and sit down again, before he can go on to tell all the 
meaning of what he has “done unto us.” 

The gronnd of the petition is twofold. Verses 2 and 3 
represent the glory sought for, as the completion of the Son’s 
mission and task. Already he had been endowed with au- 
thority over all flesh, for the purpose of bestowing eternal 
life; and that eternal life stands in the knowledge of God, 
which is the same as the knowledge of Christ. The present 
gift to the Son and its purpose are thus precisely parallel with 
the further gift desired, and that is the necessary carrying ~ 
out of this. The authority and office of the incarnate Christ 
demand the glory of and consequent further manifestation by 
the glorified Christ. The life which he comes to give is a 
life which flows from the revelation he makes of the Father, 
received, not as mere intellectual. knowledge, but as loving 
acquaintance, 

The second ground for the petition is in verse 4, the actual 
perfect fulfilment by the Son of that mission, What un- 
troubled consciousness of sinless obedience and transparent 
shining through his life of the Father’s likeness and will he 
must have had who could thus assert his complete realization _ 
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: to Jesus; and men’s, in keeping the Father's word. 








of that Father's revealing purpose, as the ground of his de- 
serving and desiring participation in the divine glory! Sarely 
such words are either the acme of self-righteousness or the 
self-revealing speech of the Son of God. 

2. With verse 6 we pass to the more immediate reference 
to the disciples, and the context from thence to verse 15 may 
be regarded as all clustered round the second petition “ keep” 
(v.11). That central request is preceded and followed by 
consideration of the disciples’ relation to Christ and to the 
world, which may be regarded 4s its grounds. The whole 
context preceding the petition may be summed up in two 
grounds for the prayer,—the former set forth at length, and 
the latter summarily; the one being the genuine, though 
incomplete, discipleship of the men for whom Christ prays 
(vs. 6-10), and the latter their desolate condition without 
Jesus (v. 14). 

It is beautiful to see how our Lord here credits the disci- 
ples with genuine grasp, both in heart and head, of his teach- 
ing. He had shortly before had to say, “ Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known me?” and soon 
“they all forsook him and fled.” But beneath misconception 
and inadequate apprehension there lived faith and love; and 
he saw the full corn in the ear, when only the green blade 
was visible, pushing itself above the surface. We may take 
comfort from this generous estimate of imperfect disciples. 
If he did not tend, instead of quenching, dimly burning wicks, 
where would he have “ lights in the world”? 

Verse 6 lays down the beginning of discipleship as three- 
fold: Christ’s act in revealing; the Father's, in giving men 
“ Thy 
word” is the whole revelation by Christ, which is, as this 
Gospel so often repeats, not his own, but the Father's, These 


. three facts underlying discipleship are pleas for the petition 


to follow; for unless the feeble disciples are “ kept” in the 
name, as in a fortress, Christ’s work of revelation is neutral- 
ized, the Futher’s gift to him made of none effect, and the 
incipient disciples will not “keep” his word, The plea is, 
in effect, “ Forsake not the works of thine own hands;” and, 
like all Christ’s prayers, it has a promise in its depths, since 
God does not begin what he will not finish; and it has a warn- 
ing, too, that we cannot keep ourselves unless a stronger hand 
keeps us. 

Verses 7 and 8 carry on the portraiture of discipleship, and 
thence draw fresh pleas, The blessed result of accepting 
Christ’s revelation is a knowledge, built on happy experience, 
and, like the acquaintance of heart with heart, issuing in the 
firm conviction that Christ’s words and deeds are from God. 
Why does he say, “ All things whatsoever thou hast given,” 
instead of simply “that I have” or “declare”? Probably it 
is the natural expression of his consciousness, the lowly utter- 
ance of his obedience; claiming nothing as his own, and yet 
claiming all, while*the subsequent clause “ are of thee” ex- 
presses the disciples’ conviction. In like fashion our Lord, 
fn verse 8, declares that his words, in their manifoldness (con- 
trast v. 6, “thy word’’), were all received by him from the 
Father, and accepted by the disciples, with the result that 
they came, as before, to “know” by inward acquaintance with 
him as a person, and so to have the divinity of his person 
certified by experience, and further came to “believe” that 
God had sent him, which was a conviction arrived at by faith. 
So knowledge, which is personal experience and acquaint- 
ance, and faith, which rises to the heights of the Father's pur- 
pose, come from the humble acceptance of the Christ declaring. 
the Futher’s name. First faith, then knowledge, and then a 
fuller faith built on it, and that faith in its turn passing into 
knowledge (v. 25),—the-e are the blessings belonging to the 
growth of true discipleship, and are discerned by the loving 
eye of Jesus in very imperfect followers. | 

In verse 9 Jesus assumes the great office of intercessor. 
“T pray for @em” is not so much prayer as his solemn pre- 
sentation of himself before the Father as the high-priest 
of his people. It matks an epoch in his work. The task of 
bringing God to man is substantially complete. That of 
bringing men by supplication to God is now to begin. It is 
the revelation of the permanent office of the departed Lord. 
Moses on the Mount holds up the rod, and Israel prevails 
(Exod. 17: 9). The limitation of this prayer to the disciples 
applies only to the special occasion, and has no bearing on 
the sweep of his redeeming purpose or the desires of his all- 
pitying heart. The reasons for his intercession follow in 
verses 9-11 a. The disciples are the Father’s, and continue 
so even when “given” to Christ, in accordance with the 
community of possession, which oneness of nature and per- 
fectness of love establish between the Father and the Son. 
God cannot but care for those who are kis. The Son cannot 
but pray for those who are his. Their having recognized 
him for what he was binds him to pray for them. He is 
glorified in disciples, and if we show forth his character, he 
will be our advocate. The last reason for his prayer is the 
loneliness of the disciples and their exposure in the world 
without him. His departpre impelled him to intercede, 
both as being a leaving them defenceless and as being an 
entrance into the heavenly state of communion with the 
Father. 


“Holy Father,” with special reference to the prayer for 
preservation from the corruption of the world. God’s holi- 
ness is the pledge that he will make us holy, since he is 
Father as well. Observe the substance of the request, that 
the disciples should be kept, as in a fortress, within the en- 
closing circle of the name which God has given to Jegus. 
The name is the manifestation of the divine nature. It 
was given to Jesus, inasmuch as he, the Word, had from the 
beginning the office of revealing God; and that which was 
spoken of the angel of thé covenant is true in highest reality 
of Jesus: “My name is in him.” “The name of the Lord is 
a strong tower: the righteous runneth into it and is safe.” 

Observe the issue of this keeping; namely, the unity of 
believers. The depths of that saying are beyond us, but we 
can at least see thus far,—that the true bond of unity is the 
name in which all who are one are kept; that the pattern of 
the trug¢ unity of believers is the ineffable union of Father 
and Son, which is oneness of wil] and nature, along with dis- 
tinctness of persons; and that therefore this purpose goes far 
deeper than outward unity of organization, 

Then follow other pleas, which are principally drawn from 
Christ’s relation to the disciples, now ending; whereas the 
former ones were chiefly deduced from the disciples’ relation 
to him. He can no more do what he has done, and commits 
it to the Father. Happy we if we can leave our unfinished 
tasks to be taken up by God, and trust those whom we leave 
undefended to be shielded by him! “I kept”. is, in the 
Greek, expressive of continuous, repeated action, while “I 
guarded” gives the single issue of the many acts of. keeping. 
Jesus keeps his disciples now as he did then, by sedulous, 
patient, reiterated acts, so that they are safe from evil. But 
note where he kept,—“in thy name.” That is our place of 
safety, a sure defense and inexpugnable fortress. One, indeed, 
was lost; but that was not any slur on Christ’s keeping, bat 
resulted from his own evil nature, as being “a son ‘of loss” 
(if we may so preserve the affinity of words in the Greek), 
and from the divine decree from of old. Sharply defined 
and closely united are the two apparent contradictories of 
man’s free choice of destruction and God’s foreknowledge. 
Christ saw them in harmony, and we shall do so one day. 

Then the flow of the prayer recurs to former thoughts: 
Going away so soon he yearned to leave them sharers of his 
own emotions in the prospect of his departure to the Father, 
and therefore he had admitted them (and us) to hear this 
sacred outpouring of his desires. If we lqid to heart the 
blessed revelations of this disclosure of Christ’s heart, and 
followed him with faithful gaze as he ascends to the Father, 
and realized our share in that triumph, our empty vessels 
would be filled by some of that same joy which was his. 
Earthly joy can never be full; Christian joy should never be 
anything less than full. E 

Then follows a final glance at the disciples’ relation to the 
world, to which they are alien because they are of kindred to 
him. This is the ground for the repetition of the prayer 
“keep,” with the difference that formerly it was “keep in 
thy name,” and now it is “from the evil.” It is good to gaze 
first on our defense, the munitions of rocks where we lie safely, 
and then we can venture to face the thonght of “the evil,” 
from which that keeps us, whether it be personal or abstract. 

3. Verses 16-19 give the final petition for the immediate 
circle of disciples, with its grounds. The position of aliena- 
tion from the world, in which the disciples stand by reason of 
their assimilation to Jesus, is repeated here. It was the 
reason for the former prayer, “keep ;” it is the reason for the 
new petition, “sanctify.” Keeping comes first, and then 
sanctifying, or consecration. Security from evil is given 
that we may be whoily devoted to the service of God. The 
evil in the world is the great hindrance to that. The like- 
ness to Jesus is the great ground of hope that we shall be 
truly consecrated. We are kept “in the name;” we are 
consecrated “in the truth,” which is the revelation made by 
Jesus, and in a very deep sense is himself. That truth is, as 
it were, the element in which the believer lives, and by 
abiding in which his real consecration is possible. 

Christ’s prayer for us should be our aim and deepest desire 
for ourselves, and his declaration of the condition of its fulfil- 
ment should prescribe our firm adhesion to, and constant 
abiding in, the truth as revealed and embodied in him, as the 
only means by which we can attain the consecrati n“which is 
at once, as the closing verses of the lesson tell us, the means 
by which we may fulfil the purpose for which we are sent 
into the world, and the path on which we reach complete 
assimilation to his perfect self-surrender. All Christians are 
sent into the world by Jesus as Jesus was sent by the Father. 
We have the charge to glorify him. We have the presence 
of the sender with us, the sent. We are inspired with his 
spirit. We cannot do his work without that entire consecra- 
tion which shall copy his devotion to the Father and eager 
swiftness to do ‘his will. How can such ennobling and ex- 
alted consecration be ours? There is but one way. He has 
“ consecrated himself,” and by union with him, through faith, 
our selfishness may be subdued, and the Spirit of Christ may 
dwell in our hearts, to make us “living sacrifices, consecrated 
and acceptable to God.” Then shall we be “truly conse- 





In the petition itself (v. 11 5), observe the invocation 


crated,” and then alone, when we can say,“ I live; yet not I, 


but Christ liveth in me.” That is the end of Christ's conse- 
eration of himself,—the prayer which he prayed for his dis 
ciples,—and should be the aim which every disciple earnestly 
pursues, : 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


The memorial supper had been instituted, the disciples 
instructed, the Comforter promised. A few minutes remain 
before Judas arrives. They must be spent in prayer, not for 
himself, but for his disciples then and always. What does 
he ask? 

1, That henceforth God would keep them. While I was 
in the world I kept them. Now thou must. The infinite 
love that would gather its murderers, a¢ a hen her brood, must 
have more tenderly kept the disciples whom he loved. 

2. That they may be one 
“Through thy name;” that is, through the exercise of all the 
attributes that name represents. In what does it consist? 
Not in denominationalism; all denominations are recent. 
Not in thought; we are too varied for that, Not in work; the 
Father and Son are not thus one. But in purpose and prin- 
ciple. All figures of an army, an anthem, a sea, fail to suggest 
this oneness. Take the one Christ used, “as we are.” 

3. That they might have his joy filled full in them. A 
sense of highest possible work in the universe, angel strength- 
ening, evident and eternal victory, and the Father's approval, 
made up Christ’s joy. ’ 

4. That they may be kept from the evil. He knows they 
go as lambs among wolves, to be poor and despised and slain. 
That is not the evil. They can rejoice and be blessed in all 
that. For the world’s sake they must not be taken out of 
that, but kept from conforming to the world and selling eternal 
worth, like the son of perdition, for pieces of silver (v. 12.). 
We are daily saved or lost. 

5. “ Set them apart in thy truth [thy word].” To be so set 
apart, they need to be entirely devoted to this end. They 
could no more “ go a fishing,” but be set apart for God’s uses. 

He even prayed for all who should ever hereafter believe 
on him through the disciples’ word. He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us for the same things,—God’s keeping, one- 
ness, joy, keeping from evil, holiness, It is a prayer worthy 
of our highest conception of the Messiah. Evidently the 
prince of this world, who came after the amen was said, had 
nothing in him. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Father, .. . glorify thy Son, that the Son may glorify thee (v.1). 
Everything that Jesus received from his Father was to be 
used for the promoting of his Father’s glory. This was the 
spirit of true sonship. Herein he was an example to us all; 
but herein his way was different from the common way of 
men. A son is much more likely, as the world goes, to ask 
help from his father, or his mother, in order that he himself 
can appear to good advantage, or that he himself can make 
some gain, than he is to seek that help in order that he can 
advance the interests or increase the comfort and happiness 
of his parents. So it frequently is in the sphere of God’s 
service. The common way is to ask God’s help in our plans, 
rather@han to ask help from God in being his willing and 
faithful helpful children, If only our prayer for special 
blessing were in this spirit of Jesus’ prayer, we might confi- 
dently expect as sure an answer as Jesus received. 

That whutsoever thou hast given him, to them he should give 
eternal life (v. 2). The primary source of power is the Father. 
Whatever any child of God has, he has received it from thé 
Father. But God has given to each one of his children a 


'| special sphere of duty and privilege, and within the limits of 


that sphere God holds that child of God responsible. It is 
for each child of God to say,—in the home, in the Sunday- 
school, in the charch field, in the community at large,—I want 
help from God, in order that every person given to me in this 
field be ministered unto by me in fidelity and in God-given 
power. And every child of God can have as sure help from 
God for his God-given work in behalf,of every such soul as 
even Jesus himself received, while here 6n earth, in his sphere. 
* Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given me, 
that they may be one, even as we are (v.11). This is a prayer 
of Jesus that we can aid in answering. Jesus longed to have 
those who loved him, love one another as those whom he 
loved. His prayer was that his followers should feel that 
they were members of his body, and members one of another; 
and that’ so they should be in oneness with each otKer and 
with himself, even as he is one with his Father and their 
Father. And, now, whoever hits (fis feeling with reference 
to all those who are Christ’s, does something toward sectiring 
an answer to this prayer. It is not enough to love Jesus, and 
be one with him; nor is it enough to love those who agree 





with us in our views about organic unity in Christ; but our 
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weare, How is it to be done? . 
































duty is to love all those who are Christ’s, and to love them 
because they are Chirist’s, If we recognize them as one with 

us, because they and we are one with Christ, we are, so far, 

in the line of an answer to this prayer; and, so far, we are 

giving comfort to the loving heart of Jesus. 

I have given them thy word ; and the world hated them, because 
they are not of the world, even as I am not of the world (vy. 14). 
Jesus Christ was opposed here on earth, and was crucified, 
not because of his wrong-doing, or of his wrong teaching, but 
because of his right teaching and his right doing. With the 
world as it now stands, it is a popular thing to approve, in a 
general way, thé teachings and the conduct of Jesus Christ; 
but, as a practical matter, mankind does not approve the 
spirit or the ways of Jesus Christ; and-the man who closely 
and faithfully follows Jesus Christ in all that man’s course, is 
not likely to be popular with the world generally. Jesus 
Christ and the world at large are not in concord, but in con- 
flict; and every man must choose between the two masters,— 
Jesus Christ and the world. And the choosing of the service 
of Jesus Christ involves the acceptance of the world’s hos- 
tility. Yet let no man be sure that he is a follower of Jesus 
Christ simply because he is hated by those who are about him. 
Let him first be sure that he is adhering unqualifiedly and 
simply to the service of Jesus Christ; then let him-not be con- 
cerned if the world opposes him even as it opposed his Master. 

I pray not that thou shouldest take them from the world, but 
that thow shouldest keep them from the evil one (v.15). Jesus 
knew just how hard it is to live in this world, and not be 
borne down under the pressure of temptation; yet, in view 
of this knowledge, he distinctly said that he did not ask God 
to keep his disciples away from this trial, but to keep them 
up in and through this trial. And what Jesus thought would 
be best for us, is best for us. It is better for us to have tri- 
umph over evil than it would be for us to shirk the conflict 
with evil. Character gains and grows under pressure; and 
he is most of a man who has-longest and most manfully 
done and endured at the post of duty in the service of God. 
If God honors us by calling us to a severe and prolonged 
struggle in life, we ought to honor him by trusting him fully 
for sustaining grace, and by being grateful for the privilege 
of continuing unto the end, with the certainty of victory 
through that grace. 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Next to the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple, this is the longest prayer in the Bible. It brought 
that tender interview in the upper chamber to a close. After 
offering it, the Master went forth with his disciplgs to the 
garden of Gethsemane. This prayer (except verses 20, 21) 
applies first to the disciples, and in a secondary manner to all 
believers. There are three petitions offered by Jesus which 
may well claim our special attention. 

1. Jesus prays that his disciples may be kept. “Holy 
Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given me.” 
Jeaus knew full well the dangers, temptations, persecutions, 
to which they were to be exposed. He longed for their 
spiritual safety, and hence his prayer for their continued 
preservation. 

2. Jesus prays that they may be truly sanctified. “Sanctify 
them in the truth: thy word is truth.” To sanctify means to 
make holy, or to set apart for God’s use. The Master knew 
well that his disciples were only frail disciples as yet, They 
needed much grace to, fulfil their duties as apostles. There 
was still a great deal of earthliness about them. Was not 
this apparent on that very night in the upper chamber, and 
in the garden of Gethsemane ? 

3. Jesus prays that they may be unified. “That they may 
be one, even as we are.” ‘There was danger that when he 
left them they would split up into antagonistic parties. Re- 
member that that very evening, at the table of the Lord's 
Supper, they had shown a spirit of emulation and antagonism 
which he himself had hardly been able to suppress. Imagine, 
then, what they would do were the same spirit to animate 
them when he was no longer with them to guide them aright. 
All the work that Jesus came down from heaven to do would 
be frustrated and come to naught. 

Now we can see in a measure how wisely Jesus prayed for 
his disciples, and how important it was for them and for the 

- world that they should be kept, sanctified, unified. 

Now look at verse 20, and you will see that init the prayer 
of the Master broadens out, and takes in all the world. 
“Neither for these only do -I pray, but for them also that 
believe on me through their word.” Among this number 
are we. Each believer in this day believes because of the 
“word” or testimony of these apostles. And so each be- 
liever may be comforted by the fact that, even when on 
earth, Jesus prayed for him. But if we turn to Hebrews 
7 : 25, we Vind that Jesus still intercedes for his disciples 
When he went back to heaven, he by no means gave up his 
loving interest in his children. He cares for them, loves 
them, watches over them to-day as tenderly as ever he 
watched over Simon Peter and John, We are told “he is 


able also to save them to the uttermost that come unte God 
by him, séeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 
This is a great solace to those who feel their need of divine 
help. Even the feeblest child who comes to God in Jesus’ 
name miay feel that Jesus takes an interest in him, and will 
present his petitions to God in his behalf. 

Now, what the apostles needed, we also need. 

1. We need to be kept. Many persons start well, and give 
promise of usefulness; yet this promise is never fulfilled in 
their case. Like the Galatians, they did run well, but in 
course of time they were “hindered.” Like Hymeneus and 
Alexander, they have made shipwreck of their faith. Now, 
not he that starts, but he that endures to the end, is the one 
that is to be saved. But if we put ourselves into the care of 
Jesus, and rest there, he will keep us safe; for he is able to 
keep that which we have committed to him against that 
day. Alas! that so many teachers have to mourn over 
scholars who did run well, but who for various causes have 
ceased from running in the right way. Remember, he who 
tries to keep himself will be Mst. Only he who allows God 
to keep him will be certainly kept. My father used to say to 
me, in his old age, “ My son, commit yourself each day afresh 
into God’s hands, that he may keep you, and by no means 
depend on‘your first giving of yourself to him.” 

2. We need to be sanctified or made holy. How much we 
all need this, will be apparent as soon as we compare ourselves 
with God’s holy law. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” says Jesus Christ, Let any one measure himself by this 
standard, and he will soon see that there is dire need of sanc- 
tification. We all see how our friends come short of our stand- 
ard of perfection; and is it likely that we reach it any more 
perfectly than they do? Are there any who lave lived up to 
God’s standard? See the little children in most honseholds, 
how selfish they are! See even many adults in the home, how 
they seek their own welfare and pleasure, to the partial ex- 
clusion of that of others! Human society is brimful of self- 
love, but has very little of self-sacrifice. Then look at our 
thoughts and feelings, and see how much that is unholy 
enters there. Yes, we need to be sanctified just as much as 
did those men in that upper chamber. We sholild, then, be 
‘cheered that Jesus prays for us, that God “may work this 
work in our characters. 

3. We need to be unified. The Church has been much 
hindered by the dissensions of its members and the sub- 
divisions of its branches. By this mach shame has been 
brought on the cause of our Lord. A quarreling church,— 
what a hideous sight, and yet how common? A quarreling 
Sunday-schgol or class! A quarreling ministers’-meeting! 
If ever t is joy in hell and sorrow in heaven, it must 
come from ‘such a spectacle as this. A new commandment 
Jesus gave to his disciples, “That ye love one another,” and 
lo! the Church (and that means the individual church-mem- 
bers) break it every day of their lives, and yet have the face 
to call themselves “ disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus.” 
Does not this prove that we need this same prayer of the 
Master for ourselves? Yes, we too need to be kept, sancti- 
fied, unified. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


In some measure even a child can appreciate the wonder- 
ful love revealed in these selected verses, but the primary les- 
son might best be given as a summary of the chapter rather 
than such an analysis of topics as older scholars would com- 
prehend. We have had four lessons teaching us of the last 
hours Jesus spent with his disciples on that Thursday evening 
in April. What month was it? What day of the week? 
Where did they meet and what did they eat together? How 
did Jesus teach a lesson of hamility? John tells us tRat when 
they met that night, Jesus knew that his hour was come that 
he should depart out of this world unto the Father. What 
did John say about Jesus having loved his own which were 
in the world? Every one of these lessons proves to us how 
he loved them unto the very end, and how in every way he 
prepared them for parting with him. He cheered them with 
promises and with prayer. What did hesay of heart-trouble ? 
Were they to be left alone? Who was to be their guide? 
For what did he say in a golden text, “I will pray the 
Father”? In answer to Jesus’ prayer, the Holy Spirit was 
to come and abide. What did Jesus say of “the true vine” ? 
Whom did he call the branches ? 

Jesus’ Prayer —Jesus not only prayed to the Father for 
them, bat he prayed with them. John not only gives the 
words he said, but how he looked. Jesus had told how the 
world hated him and would persecute them, but he said, “ Be 
of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.” Need they fear 
since their Saviour and Friend was Lord of all and had over- 
come the world? After he had spoken these things, he lifted 
up his eyes to heaven and prayed. We know the words he 
spoke when his disciples said, “ Lord, teach us to pray ;” and 
in this chapter we have the words of his last prayer with and 
for them. 





To Whom Did Jeews Pray ?—What are the first words of 





Jesus’ prayer? Jesus taught us to pray to “ our Father which 
artin heaven.” When he prayed in the upper room, he 
looked up and said, “ Father.” So he always spoke in prayer 
as a loving Son to a loving Father. In this prayer, six times 
he says “Father;” he calls him holy Father, righteous 
Father, and the only true God, 
For Whom Did Jesus Pray?—He told his Father, “I pray 
... for those whom thou hast giveri me; for they are thine,” 
Do yon think the disciples, in the midst of their sadness, must 
have felt joy to hear Jesus, their Master, seven times.in one 
prayer speak to the Father of them as his own, given to him 
by the Father? He made it very plain, for he said: I have 
taught of thee, I have shown thy name and thy love “unto the 
men whom thou gavest me out of the world: thine they were, 
and thou gavest them to me.” They knew he meant his chosen 
disciples when he said, “I have given them the words which 
thou guvest me ; and they have received them and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and they have believed that 
thou didst send me.” They were sure he was praying for them 
as workers in his name when he said, “As thou didst send me 
into the world, even so sent I them into the world.” Did Jesus 
pray only for those disciples who stood at his side and heard 
him speak to his Father? Even then Jesus thought’of you 
and me, if we believe his words; for he said, “ Neither for 
these only do I pray, but for them also that believe on me 
through their word.” 

For What Did Jesus Pray?—That his Father might be 
glorified in him and in his disciples. What did Jesus say, in 
one of our golden texts, about bearing’ much fruit and his 
Father being glorified? In another day Jesus was to give his 
life up on the cross, and he prayed that all he did and said and * 
suffered should be for the glory of God. As he had power 
over all, he prayed for eternal life, that all might know God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he had sent. He prayed that the 
Father would keep in his own name those whom he had given 
him. He asked that they might agree,—be one in loving and 
serving Christ, even as the Son and the Father areone. Who 
but the Son of God could have so spoken, “that they may be 
one, even as we are”? Jesus would have his own united to 
him, and through him to each other. How had he taught 
about the vine and the branches and the fruit? Must they 
abide together? “Now I come to thee,” Jesus said to his 
Father. He was in a few hours to finish all the life-work he 
came to do; he knew the joy before him after the cross and 
the grave, and he asked the Father that those for whom he 
prayed might have his joy fulfilled in them. Does it seem 
strange that there could be joy in such a time of dread? 
They were to share with Jesus in the gladness of saving 
others, of teaching in his name; he had said to them before, 
“Your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” Did Jesus ask that 
the disciples should be taken to heaven with him when he 
arose from the grave? He said to the Father, “I pray not 
that thon shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil.” Jesus asked his Father's 
care to keep them from sin; for he prayed that they might 
be holy and good through the Word of God, by learning and 
obeying the truth as it isin the Bible. Can anything make 
one 80 wise, so safe from sin, as to keep in the heart the word 
of life, and pray, as Jesus did, to be kept from evil? He 
prayed that the world might believe that the Father had 
sent him. He measured his love for the world and the love 
of the Father when he prayed that the world may know that 
the Father loved them as he loves the Son. He prayed that 
all his own may behold and share his glory because of the 
everlasting love of the Father and the Son; for he says, 
“Thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world ;” and 
then he asked that the same love should be in those he calls 
his own. 

Can we understand all the meaning of these wonderful 
words? Think of it, that Jesus himself should pray the 
Father to keep us from sin and evil, should fill us with love, 
claim us as his very own, ask that we may share his glory 
and his joy; and this prayer was spoken when he knew that 
before another night he would suffer and die. When the 
voice ceased and there was darkness and silence in the upper 
room, was the prayer all over? Was that the end? No, 
no; so Jesus prays now for each of his children; he knows 
every trial and sorrow, every burden of care, every anxious 
fear. Our golden text tells us that he who is made higher 
than the heavens iv ever before the Father to pray for his 
own, whom, having loved, he loves unto the end. Think of 
the Saviour’s prayer, and wonder. Could love say words more 
precious? Could love ask more than the prayer ever going 
up? Could love do more than Jesus has done that all might 
have eternal life? How much love should be given in return? 

Lowisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“ALL Frese... Erernar Lire.”—Throughout the Ori- 
ental biblical translations and literature runs an idiom, in 
which “flesh ” means the man in his earthly life, and “life” 
means salvation. So much so that in the old Oriental trans- 
lations, the word “to save” means literally “to give life to,” 





or “to make alive.” For instarice, in translating the word 
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rendered “ quicken” (or, make alive) in our English versions, 
the same Oriental word is used as that for to “save.” Ac- 
cordingly, the “ way of life,” in Jewish classics, and the golden 
rule thereto, has, prima facie, a reference to eternal life; while 
in the far East, the rule of Confucius is“ a rule of practice for 
all one’s life;” that is, for one’s earthly life. The rule of 
Confucius, by the way (“What you do not want done to your- 
self, do not to others”), a negative statement or branch of our 
Golden Rule, is no monopoly of his. It is a saying of Hillel, 
of the “Teaching of the Apostles,” as well as of other Oriental 
documents ; and it came very near being transmitted to us in 
our printed New Testaments. The Complutensian Polyglott, 
which contains the first Greek Testament ever printed, has 
that negative golden rule as a part of Acts 15: 29, in almost 
the exact words of the “Teaching of the Apostles.” From 
the Complutensian they came into the Antwerp Polyglott, 
and thence into the Greek Testaments printed by Plantin, 
Rapheleng, & Meurs, and other Antwerp printers, besides the 
later editions of Gratz. The original authorities for that in- 
sertion may be seen in Tischendorf’s great edition of the 
Greek Testament. 

“In Toy Name.”—The Authorized and the Revised Ver- 
sions here (vs, 11, 12) put different interpretations on the 
phrase. That of the Revised is not obvious; but that of the 
Authorized, as so often when the two versions differ, adheres 
to the natural Oriental and Jewish interpretations of the 
phrase. ‘‘Name,” in this latter sense, stands for “self,” 
* power,” “ attributes,” “authority,” and other ideas, of which 
the Jewish writings give numberless instances. We are 
familiar with the idea in the Old Testament, in times long 
before the growing up of the superstition that the name of 
God was not to be written or spoken. The name of a king 
or officer, on his signet, in ancient Egypt, and down through 
all the ages to the present day, represents full authority and 
command, and duly authenticates the precepts, Somewhat 
thus must be taken the expression in verse 6, “I have mani- 
fested thy name ;” and it is not likely that the meaning of 
the word chang in verses lland12. The whole isdistinctly 
and ‘characteristically Oriental for “I have proved my author- 
ity and discharged my mission,” and “ now keep them obedient 
thereto by thy power.” But all is summed up, or, rather, 
swallowed up, in verse 26. In rabbinic Hebrew, in which 
the biblical names of God are not used, the expression “ the 
Name” may stand as an equivalent for any of them, espe- 
cially for “the Lord.” Thus: “The Name, blessed be he, 
created the world by wisdom, and by understanding, and by 
knowledge.” Says Dr. Charles Taylor, in his Lectures on the 
Teaching of the Apostles: “The phrase, ‘The Name of the 
Lord, as used, for instance, in the Lord’s Prayer, covers all 
that can be known, thought, or spoken about him.” In the 
Pirge Aboth, the passage Exodus 20 : 24, “In all places where 
I shall cause mention to be made of my name, I will come 
unto thee and bless thee,” is given as evidence that the divine 
presence will be vouchsafed even to one who sits alone and 
meditates on the law. Of similar purport we must take the 
words “in my name” in the promise where two or three are 
gathered together (Matt. 18 : 20). 

Berore THE FOUNDATION OF THE WoRLD.—John uses, 
throughout this passage, the word which expresses the Greek 
idea ‘of the world,—that is, “the world in order;” but he 
shows also his Orientalization in the use of it, and changes 
its meaning as he goes on. In verses 5 and 24 it meangethe 
created world, or the world in order; in the other passages, 
generally, it means the world we live in, with its lusts, which 
shall pass away ; to whose fashion we are not to be conformed ; 
which we are to use as not abusing it; into which (John 9: 39) 
Jesus came for certain purposes of judgment. There is a 
third kind of world mentioned in the New Testament, “the 
inhabited” (earth or land); but that is of another sort. The 
Oriental idea is the succession of ages or dispensations, the 
period of time bounded by this present or some other creation 
and providence of God, or an age. The werd which directly 
expresses these ideas is, in general, less often used by John 
than by the other writers of the New Testament. The latter, 
perhaps, approach the subject from the Oriental side, but can- 
not help passing over to the other; while John seems to use 
the Greek word exclusively for this present world or dispensa- 
tion, and the word of the Oriental idea for the world or ages 
tocome. In this respect he is peculiar; and the fact is to be 
attended to in discussing the scriptural meaning of aidn and 
aidnios. In John, at least (as in this chapter), the meaning 
embodied in the two words is eternal. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the supgrintendent’ 8 questions of last rer, 
may be used. 

1, HALLowep ne Tuy Name (v. 1).—When, and where, 
was the prayer of this lesson spoken 2 What connection be- 
tween the attitude and the spirit of prayer? (Matt. 26: 39; 
Luke 18:13) What kind of prayer lifts up neither eyes 
nor heart to heaven? (Matt. 6 : 5,7.) “The hour” for 


what? Was Christ’s life the more divine, or human, for 
being laid out in definite hours and seasons? Why? (Acts 
1:7.) Was this to be a glory newly created, or Christ's in- 
herent glory disclosed? (v.5.) How, then, did this disclosure 
glorify God also? (v. 5; John 1: 1, 2; 10:30; 1 Cor, 1:24; 
Phil. 2:6.) Why does God seek glory? (2 Cor. 3 : 18.) 
How was, and is, the Son glorified? (v. 2.) 

2. Tuy Kinepom Come (vs. 2, 3).—How does the gift of 
eternal life “glorify God” ? (Matt. 16: 26.) Is it “power” 
(v. 2, Auth. Ver.), or “ authority” (Rev. Ver.), or both, and 
why? What isthe Old Testament expression of the same 
fact? (Dan.7:14) How is the anthority wider than this 
verse states? (Matt. 28:18; Phil. 2: 10.) How is the 
authority here stated wider than the Jews claimed for the 
Messiah? (John 10:16.) What word in verse 2 (Rev. Ver.) 
hints at the unity of the Church, and what at Christ’s care 
for individual members? How many “had God given him”? 
(John 6 : 37; Matt.7:8.) What would you think of eternal 
life if it were merely eternal existence? How does true 
knowledge of God and Christeexceed mere head-knowledge 
of their existence and attributes? (John 4: 23, 24.) Why 
is this deeper knowledge called “eternal life”? Does this 
knowledge come suddenly, or gradually? (1 Cor. 13: 12.) 
When, then, does eternal life begin ? 

3. Tuy WiLL HAS BEEN Done (vs. 4-8)—How ean you 
show Christ’s consciousness of a definite life-work ? (John 4: 
34; 5: 36; 9:3; 19:30.) What was that work? (John6: 
27-29.) In what sense was this work already finished? In 
what sense not? (Luke 24:46.) How does the “name” 
come to mean the “character”? How did Christ manifest 
God’s “name”? (John 14:9.) In what sense did Christ say 
“thinethey were”? In what sense was the world not God’s? 
(1 Cor. 1: 21; John 1:10, 11.) What, besides obedience, is 
implied in “keeping” God’s word? (Josh. 22:5.) By what 
process had the disciples learned that Christ’s words were 
from God? (John 7:17.) What, then, is the shortest and 
best road to belief that Christ “came forth from God” ? 

4. On Earrna (vs. 9-12).—Why must his prayer “for the 
world” be different? (1 John 5:19.) In what terms did he 
pray for thworld? (John 17 : 23.) How was prayer for the 
disciples a prayer for the world also? How did the disciples 
glorify Christ? Why could Christ say, “I am no more in the 
world”? (John 13:1.) What isit to be kept in God’s name? 
(1 Pet. 1:5.) In whatsense is God’s “name” given to Christ? 
(v.11, Rev. Ver.; John 10:30.) Why is Christ's chief prayer 
for his disciples, “that they may be one”? (Matt. 12: 25.) 
What-.sort of oneness is this, and what sort is it not? (1 Cor. 
12.) How did Christ guard his followers to the Jast? (John 
18: 8,9.) Who was “the son of perdition”? (hike 22: 3.) 
Was he “one of them,” or not? (1 John 2:19.) What 
Scripture was thus fulfilled ? (Pa. 41:9; John 13: 18.) 

5. As in HEAVEN (vs. 13, 14).—What part ‘of Christ’s 
character, then, was to link earth to heaven? (John 15: 11.) 
What was to fulfill Christ’s joy in the disciples? (v. 8.) Why 
does the dissimilarity between Christians and the world cause 
the world to hate Christians? (John 15:19; 1 John 3: 
13, 14.) What petition of the Lord’s Prayer will be an- 
swered when Christians are no more hated? (Matt. 6: 10.) 

6. Detrver THEM FROM Evin (vs. 15-17).—What would 
the world have missed, if the disciples had ascended with 
Christ? What would the disciples have missed? What is 
“theevil”? What is to deliver us from it? (v.17.) What 
is meant by “sanctify”? (John 10 : 36; 1 Cor. 13°: 4-8.) 
What kind of knowledge of the truth will thus sanctify us? 

7. Tuat THINE MAY BE THE Kinepom (vs. 18, 19).— 
From what were they “sent into the world”? (John 10: 16; 
Luke 10:3.) For what purpose were they sent? (Matt. 28: 
19, 20.) How complete was Christ’s consecration to the 
truth? What is the best way of increasing our own? 


> FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Wire was Christ when he prayed this prayer? 2. What 
did he ask for himself? (v. 5.) 3. Why does Christ wish to 
to be glorified? 4. What did he ask for his disciples? (vs. 
11, 15, 17.) 5. What did he wish his disciples to do, for 
which they would need God’s help? (v.18.) 6. On what 
similar errand does Christ send us? 7. How does he still 
obtain strength for his followers? (golden text.) 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. “ 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Reformers, like Archimedes, crave a fulcrum outside the 
world from which to push the world in the right direc- 
tion. With few exceptions, they seek this fulcrum in the 
sphere of the tangible. ‘They gather men into an order of 
life whose dress or discipline or communistic arrangements 
command attention. Christ seeks nothing of this external 
character for his fulerum, because he places full dependence 
on the inward separateness of his people. “I pray not that 
thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from theevil.” So he himself had lived 
the common life, and shared the common ways of men, in 
contrast to the outward separateness of John the Baptist 





rise of monasticism substituted an outward for an inward 
separation. Fe 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








THIS IS LIFE ETERNAL: 


KNOW NAME. 

KEEP WORD. 

LOVE SON. 
CHRIST IS GLORIFIED 


SAVING FROM DEATH. 
SHOWING THE FATHER. 
KEEPING FROM THE WORLD. 














IS CHRIST GLORIFIED IN ME? 











* 
HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ From every stormy wind that blows.” 

“ Jesus, who knows full well.” 

* Behold the throne of grace.” 

“ Arise, my soul, arise.” 

* What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“T have a Saviour, he’s pleading in glory.” 
“T have heard of a Saviour’s love.” 

“ With his dear and loving care.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


If ever a human being was above the need of prayer, it 
would seem to have been the Son of man, who was the Son of 
God, and into whose hands all authority in heaven and in 
earth was given, Yet who ever prayed so earnestly, so per 
sistently, and with such an apparent sense of the need as well 
as the privileges of prayer, as he? 

It has been said that “labor is prayer,” and there are those 
who would excuse themselves from seasons of special prayer 
on the ground of their busy lives in well-doing; but-Jesus 
Christ worked all day in well-doing, as no follower of his has 
ever worked, and then he would continue all night in prayer 
to God, or he would rise up early in the morning and go out 
by himself into some solitary place to pray, in preparation 
for a new day. of teil for others, 

Who of us shall say, in the light of this example, that he 
is above the necessity of praying as a meatis of right living 
and of right doing? Who of us can hope to work in the 
spirit. of Christ, without the help that Christ sought and 
gained through the agency of prayer? 

And Jesus Christ felt the responsibility of praying for 
others, His prayer for those who were dear to him as objects 
of his love and care is before us in this lesson as a pattern for 
our incitement and guidance, in our relations to those who 
are dear to us as objects of our love and care in his service. 

Note how he prayed. He asked first that God should be 
glorified, and that the Son should be made.a means of the 
Father’s glorifying. For those who were given into his 
charge he asked, before all else, that they should have life,— 
spiritual life, life eternal ; and then he asked that they might 
be kept from the evil which was sure to be about them inthe 
world where they were. He desired their loving unity in 
union with him, and their holiness through the power of 
God’s word. 

He recognized a constant personal duty to be holy himself, 
as a help to their holiness. “For their sakes I sanctify [or 
consecrate | myself, that they themselves also may be sanctified 
[or consecrated] in truth.” 

What a world this would be if every disciple of Christ who 
is set over others, in the family, the chutch, or the community, 
should pray, in spirit as in manner, for those given into his 
charge, as Christ prnyed in this prayer which is our pattern! 
Blessed is the child, the scholar, the friend, who has an inter- 
cessor in his behalf, striving to pray for him as Christ prayed 
for his dear ones! Blessed above all is every one of us, in 
Jesus Christ, who prayed for us and who ever liveth to 
make intercession in our behalf. 

Life is worth living, in the thought that with all the evil 
there i is about us and in us, Jesus Chrigt j is praying for us con- 
tinually, with a prayer that shall nof be disregarded. And 


we should, Jesus Christ never intermits prayer in their behalf. 


ADDED POINTS. 


“The hour is come” for the special duty of the hour, to 
every disciple of Christ. All our past has been a preparation 
for this hour, All our future is to be affected by what we are 
and do in this hour, = 

No one of us has all authorit; @yven to him; but every one 
of us has some authority. We are not responsible for the use 


of authority which is not ours, but we are for that which 
is ours. 





(Luke 5: 33; 7: 33,34). So his people lived before the 
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our dear ones are safer because, if we fail to pray for them as 


He who dogs not pe God, and who does not perceive 

















God in the character of his Son, is without true life. A new 
apprehension of Christ as God manifest is new life to him 
who ‘has it. 

Being set to a special work is one thing; finishing the work 
to which one is set is quite another thing. God takes the 
responsibility of setting us at work; we are responsible for 
the finishing of that work. 

Whatever of truth God discloses to us, we ought to disclose 
te those who can be helped by it. Every new attainment of 
truth by us onght to be a new attainment to others also, 

The name of God is the character of God, and yet more 
than that, The name stands for al! that is in the pergonality 
itself, and for all that ever has or ever can be done by him 
for whom it stands, To be kept within God’s name, is more 
than heaven and holiness ; it is all that is good and precious, 
beyond the uttermost reach of hope and longing. 

Every Christian is a missionary, sent into the world, as 
Christ was sent, for the world’s saving. It behooves every 
disciple to know his mission-field, and to be in it, 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——<———— 


ANOTHER HONOR-ROLL SYSTEM. 


Superintendents who have thought of adopting an 
honor-roll system at the beginning of the next year, 
should be reminded that it is not too soon to select 
one for discussion and approval. The communication 
on this subject from the Rev. Charles I. Junkin, in The 
Sunday School Times of July 4, showed the danger of 
injustice im the ordinary method of “starring” those 
classes which have no absences for the month or quarter. 
He said that: “The small classes and groups have in 
this case an unfair advantage over the large classes, and, 
as a matter of fact, have a practical monopoly of the 
stars. It is not a very difficult thing for a small class to 
secure a perfect record for a month, or for many months, 
while it is almost impossible for a large class to win a 
single star during the entire year, even though the 
attendance of the class may have been worthy of all 
commendation. Moreover, on this plan of awards, a 
single uninterested or disaffected scholar may stand be- 
tween his class and honorable mention for a long period.” 
It was “to remedy these evils, so far as possible under 
general rules,” that his school “ adopted a system of per- 
centages,” which his article described and advocated; 
but it dealt only with the Sunday-school classes in 
their collective capacity, and not with the individual 
scholar. An honor-roll, large and conspicuous, on the 
wall, which shall contain the record of each officer and 
scholar, as well as of each class, is described below by the 

* secretary of the Third Street Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school of Camden, New Jersey, Mr. John E. Peterson: 

“In a recent issue of The Sunday School Times, there 
appeared a very interesting article on ‘The Honor Roll 
for Attendance;’ and in connection with this subject, 
if you will permit, I would like to call the attention of 
Sunday-school workers to the rol) of honor used in our 
school. It consists of a large gilt frame, about five feet 
high and five feet six inches wide, in which are placed 
the names of the officers, the teachers, and the scholars 
of the school, divided into classes. The order is, first the 
officers, then the forty-five classes, the assembly, the 
Bible-class, and the Chinese class. 

“Our honor-roll is marked up once a month. A 
scholar’s attendance for one month entitles him or her 
to a red star; for the second month’s attendance a green 
star is given, and for the third month a gold star. A 
scholar securing four gold stars, equivalent to twelve 
months’ constant attendance, is entitled te a present from 
the school at the Christmas festival, the rewards last 
year being books. If a scholar is absent one Sunday 
during the second month, after having secured a star 
for the first month’s attendgnce, he misses the second 
month’s star, and if present every Sunday the third month, 
secures again the red star. A scholar must be present 
every Sunday for three months to secure red, green, and 
gold; otherwise he has to commence with red. There 
are two exceptions granted for non-attendance: one is 
if a scholar can give sufficient evidence of his attendance 
at a Sunday-school when away from home; the other is 
when a scholar is unable to attend through illness. 

“The roll can be made as elaborate or as plain as 
desired. Our roll is quite elaborately executed, being de- 
signed by Mr. B. F. Archer, an artist of rare ability, 
assisted by the writer of this article. A large sheet of 
egg-shell paper is used, which is spaced off in seven 
columns of two inches each, shaded very delicately with 
yellow ochre; then come the spaces for the twelve 

‘months, in which aré placed the stars. The names are 
printed in each of the seven columns ia black India-ink, 





the class number in purple ink. Around the sheet is a 





space of three inches, delicately shaded in crimson, in 
which is worked up in colored inks different designs and 
scrolling, the principal one being a dragon at each cor- 
ner. Around this, between the frame and sheet, is a 
drab-colored cardboard matting, three-quarters of an 
inch thick and six‘inches wide, on which is painted 
‘Roll of Honor,’ surrounded by very pretty designs in 
renaissance. 

“All this is well worth the trouble and expense, in 
the consciousness that we have an increased attendance 
since its adoption, and that there is such a great interest 
taken in it by all.. This system originated with our 
superintendent, Mr. Charles Meves, ‘and ® worthy of 
adoption by schools that desire to increase their atten- 
dance,” 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 


New Hampshire, state, at Wolf borough...........+« 
Wisconsin, state, at Janesville............ 000660000 
Michigan, state, at Muskegon. .........4....ss000 cseeeeees 














SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON COMMITTEE. 


The committee whose business it is to select the les- 
sons of the International series are to meet again on 
the 11th of November. There are many who criticise 
the committee’s selections, more or less, and now is their 
opportunity to show that as critics they are not only 
ready to pull down, but also to build up. The commit- 
tee ask for suggestions on the next or “‘ Fourth Series 
of Sunday-school Lessons,” from any who may consider 
themselves competent to give them. Such suggestions 
must be sent to the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, secretary, 
Newport, Rhode Island, before November 9. 





MISSIONARY OBSTACLES IN SYRIA. 


BY THE REV. F. E, HOSKINS, 


Across the great plain of Cole-Syria, two hours west 
of Baalbec, is the village of Schlifa) containing some six 
or seven hundred inhabitants. Five or more years ago 
a mission gchool was opened there, which has been sub- 
jected to persecution more or less from the different sects 
and priests. But God has blessed his word, and, some 
two years ago, there was a veritable revival in the study 
of God’s Word, Some young men met night after night, 
and spent many hours in the reading and study of divine 
truth. They soon put the ignorant priests to flight, car- 
ried the fight into the Greek Church, and, later on, they 
came out, and professed Protestantism, connecting them- 
selves with the evangelical church. This movement was 
the signal for new persecution, which went as far as 
beating of the teacher’s children, and much more serious 
conflict between children of an older growth. But the 
young disciples held firm until five came out as Protes- 
tants; others came part way, but turned back. In the 
month of May, 1890, we decided to hold the first Protes- 
tant communion service im the village. One Sunday 
morning, we rode over from Baalbec, under a burning 
sun,-and soon gathered a room full of people. The 
father of one of the young men came, and indulged in 
very violent language ; but, after he had unburdened his 
mind, he went away. We then celebrated the beautiful 
service, and took our departure. 

Two days later, when we returned from the North, we 
found the village in a great state of excitement over an 
alleged miracle. The very night after our communion 
service, a picture in the Greek Church began to “sweat.” 
It was a rude painting of Jesus and John, not more than 
twelve by thirty inches, set in the wall of the church. 
The priest made the discovery, and the news was spread, 
producing great excitement, The old men of the village 
came, and great were the cries and confusion. The com- 
motion increased as the night wore on, until some were 


in the church, and they affirmed that the bell rang again 
and again, untouched by human hands. Still later on, 
some affirmed that the Virgin Mary herself had appeared 
to them. Our little band of Protestants went to the 
church, and asked to see the picture, but were not allowed 
to. They sought proofs or some visible evidence, but 
none was forthcoming. The church became a shrine for 
a week or so, and people, especially the sick and ailing, 
came from the villages lying along the plain. 

The interpretation of the miracle was simple,—it was 
a divine vindication of the church against the new 





teaching of the Protestants, and the difficulties of the 


nearly crazed. Then, the next night, the old men slept ye 8 





teacher and the little band increased; but now, after a 
few months, no one even mentions it. 
I add a brief account of another standing miraité, 
which can be visited by any one who travels north from 
Damascus toward Palmyra. In the convent of Sednaya, 
on the east slope of anti- Lebanon, there was, many years 
ago, a picture of the Saviour. This was stolen by a man, 
who kept it secreted in his house for a long time. But 
his conscience and his dreams gave him no peace, and 
he at length sought peace by a return of the precious 
picture. But on its return a wondrous miracle was 
wrought, and which remains to thisday. When brought 
to the convent, the picture was transformed into an 
image of the Saviour, one half of which is living flesh, 
and the other half of cold stone. Added to this, it is 
now reported and believed that any one who dares look 
upon the image will be immediately turned to stone, 
And so it comes about that no one has opportunity to 
verify the alleged fact. They really guard the darkened 
vault in which the picture or image is kept as zealously 
as dothe Moslems at Hebron guard the cave of Machpelah. 
One single fact in connection with this image is to be 
noted, and this fact probably explains all. This image 
of living flesh and cold stone is said to “sweat” a most 
holy and precious oil, only # few drops yearly; but these 
few drops produce marvelous cases of healing, and hence 
are sold at an enormous profit. Perhaps, if some one 
looked into the darkened vault without turning into 
stone, and found only an old, faded picture, or nothing 
at all, the price of the oil might fall and the glory of 


be forced to go and earn an honest living. 
Zahleh, Syria. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_—_@——— 

[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the-opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 


—— 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILQREN* 


It is the custom of many of the most industrious 
American tellers of stories for children to bring out a 
new volume every year) so that the autumn publifhing 
season is likely to present a dozen or two brightly bound 
juveniles, each bearing on its title-page the name of 
some author whose method and whose public need no 
detailed description. Some of these works are reprinted 
from 8t. Nicholas, Wide Awake, The Youth’s Com- 
panion, Harper’s Young People, or Golden Days; others 
are new; taken collectively, they creditably show the 
gereral style of the American juvenile story-book, which, 
on the whole, keeps fairly free from sensationalism on 
the one hand and insipidity on the other. This year, buy- 
ers will be able to choose between J. T. Trowbridge’s 
The Scarlet Tanager and Other Bipeds; William O. Stod- 
dard’s Little Smoke ; Kate W. Hamilton’s Nellie’s Red- 
Book Series; Margaret E. Winslow’s The Boy Convict 
of Bermuda; Anna Chapin Ray’s Half a Dozen Girls; 
Willis J. Abbot’s Battlefields and Victory; Elizabeth W, 
Champney’s Witch Winnie’s Mystery and Three Vassar 











* Four and Five: A Story of a Lend-a-Hand Club. By ‘Baward E. 
Hale. (Ten Times One Series.) 75 inches, cloth, pp. 194. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

The Jo-Boat Boys. By the Rev. J. F. Cowan. Illustrated by 
H. Winthrop Pierce. Ha tae’ Fone ne cloth, pp. ii, 356. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & rice, $1.50 

Our Clerk from Barkton ; or, Right ratherthan Rich. By the Rev. 
Edward A. Rand. Illustrated. (Look Abead Series) 74x5% 
ines, cloth, pp. v, 442. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


a bs Te A a yi of Stories, mM... 
wing. ustra’ ur 7346 inches, cloth, pp. 286. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price $1.25, lg - 


How the Rose Found the King’s Daughter, and Other Stories. By 
Maude Menefee. (The Day-Spring Series.) 7x53 inches, boards, 
pp. 82. Chicago: Searle and Gorton. Price, 40 cents. 


Anton and Antoine. Part I. By Rosalie Kaufman. Illustrated. 
(Our Dumb Friends.) 75 inches, boards, pp. 32. Chicago; Searle 
and Corton. Price, 40 cents. 


Gyppy : An Obituary. By Helen Ekin Starrett. With an intro- 
due'ign by Frances Power Cobbe. Illustrated. (Our Dumb Friends.) 
i inches, boards, pp. $1. Chicago: Searle and Gorton. Price, 
cen's, 
“Zay:" A Bit of Hero-Worship. By Ruth Hay. (The You 
Patriot Series.) 75% inches, boards, pp. 31. Chicago: Searle 
Gorton. Price, 40 cen 


Juliana Horatia 





Jock o’ Dreams. By Julie M. Lippmann. Illustrated by Jessie 
Price Has 734x6 inches, cloth, pp. 211. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
ce, 


Sednaya decay, and the hoary inmates of the convent - 
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’ Girls in the Tyrol ; a new Elsie book by Martha Finley; 


. juvenile field. 
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Mary D. Brine’s My Little Margaret; Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s Zigzag Journeys in Australia; F. A. Ober’s The 
Knockabout Club on the Spanish Main; Thomas W. 
Knox's The Boy Travellers in Northern Europe; Oliver 
Optic’s Stand by the Union; “Sophie May’s” In Old 
Quinnebasset; Nora Perry’s Another Flock of Girls; 
“ Pansy’s” Helen the Historian; Horatio Alger’s The 
Five-Hundred-Dollar Check ; Edward 8. Ellis’s Through 
Forest and Fire; Lucy C. Lillie’s The Squire's Daugh- 
ter; Kirk Munroe’s Prince Dusty: A Story of the Oil 
Regions ; “Susan Coolidge’s” In the High Valley (end- 
ing the Katy-Did series); and Mr. and Mrs. Ward’s 
A Lost Hero. The very titles seem like reviews of the 
books; for most readers can fill out for themselves the 
probable characteristics of works by authors whose stories 
have been read and described again and again, In 
general, one notes, as a somewhat dispiriting fact, that 
no Jacob Abbott or Louisa Alcott is left among the chil- 
dren’s bookmakers, and that those who, in the above 
list, have a really literary standing—like Trowbridge, 
Nora Perry, “Susan Coolidge,” and Mrs. Ward—have 
attained it by writing both verse and prose outside the 


Instead of speaking further of any of the volumes 
named above, it will be more advantageous to note some 
characteristics of a few books which, for one reason or 
another, stand out in a somewhat more salient, though 
not necessarily a commanding, way. First of all is 
Edward Everett Hale’s Four and Five: A Story of a 
Lend-a-Hand Club. The book, like everything that its 
author writes, is instinct with Christian philanthropy, 
and is marked on every page by that rare combination 
of spiritual zeal and intellectual alertness that makes 
him one of the noteworthy workers for the weal of con- 
temporary America. But Dr. Hale is in such a hurry 
to do good that he does not take time to do justice to his 
fine literary ability, but pours out a constant succession 
of books showing signs of haste and carelessness. Each 
one, however, is helpful, suggestive, stimulating, and 
withal pleasantly entertaining. The present story is no 
exception to the rule, It tells of the fun, the kindly 
help, and the widespreading influence of a camp of jolly, 
manly, wide-awake boys. 

Another heartily helpful book is The Jo-Boat Boys, 
by the Rev. J. F, Cowan, a story of Pittsburgh news- 
boys, who lived in boats moored along the banks of the 
river. Thé tale of their varied experiences in work and 
play is pleasantly written, and, though often pathetic in 
incident, ends cheerfully. Mr. Cowan tells of gamin 
heroism that “lends a hand” and “looks out” even 
before it has had the benefit of any Christian instruction 
in right living’ The quality of interestingness is present 
throughout. A good deal of street slang is introduced, 
but this could hardly have been left out of a story true 
to the life described. 

Our Clerk from Barkton, by the Rev. Edward A. 
Rand, differs materially from sonie of its predecessors, 
written by the same fertile author. In them the intro- 
duction of intentionally brisk dialogue has sometimes 
seemed to mar the artistic result; but here, for a won- 
der, though the language is still careless, the opposite 
extreme appears, and the reader will be likely to find 
some parts of the story rather dull. Of its sound moral 
tone, however, there is no question; the story of a 
country boy’s successful struggle with the evil of a great 
city is one which may well be told and retold with bene- 
ficial result, in these days when, the world over, the city 
population is glutted at the expense of the hills and 
fields of the country. 

The late Juliana Horatia Ewing’s final collection of 
stories has been given a bad title. Who, when seeing, 
at a hasty glance, “ Last Words” in lange letters on the 
side of the volume, would look longer when on a search 
for a children’s, book; or who would hunt for the little 
illegible script, “by Juliana Horatia Ewing,” at the bot- 
tom of the cover? The stories, however, are pretty and 
helpful, in the author’s well-known style, Though not 
as good as her best ones, they still show the prime merit 
of readableness. Mary’s Meadow, the first and longest, 
was the means, the preface tells us, of starting a society 
for the purpose of cultivating old-fashioned garden- 
seeds, and of “ beautifying hedges and bare places,” as 
Mary beautified her meadow. Several of the stories tell 
about flowers; indeed, flowers, dogs, and children are 
about evenly divided all through these pages, to “ point 
& moral and adorn a tale” in a very pleasant mafiner. 
One of the slightest of the stories, Tiny’s Tricks and 
Toby’s Tricks, a conversation betweén a child and a 
dog, is in fannily rhymed prose. This one the author 


From Searle and Gorton, a new firm of publishers in 
Chicago, come four booklets, uniformly issued in white’ 
boards. How the Rose Found the King’s Daughter, and 
other stories by Maude Menefee, belong to the Day- 
Spring series, and illustrate the Brownitig quotation on 
the title-page: ““There shall never be one lost good.” 
The tales have a little of the Hans Andersen quality ; 
The Thistle is especially praiseworthy and suggestive. 
Anton and Antoine, by Rosalie Kaufman, is one of a set 
of books devoted to Our Dumb Friends. It is an in- 
teresting introduction to an ant stofy, promised to fol- 
low later if this be well received. Another, and-a still 
more attractive, book about animals, is Gyppy: An 
Obituary, bg Helen Ekin Starrett, with an introduction 
by Frances Power Cobbe. It ia a ttory of the con- 
version into a dog-loving family of a household which, 
until Gyppy became an inmate, had not known the 
pleasure of being loved by a dog. The devotion of a 
homely little tan-colored terrier, which was first got only 
as a rat-catcher, wholly won their hearts and broadened 
their sympathies. The little book is one to bring tears 
to the eyes of those who already know what dog-love is, 
and to touch the hearts of those who do not yet know 
its character and value. The story is not-very carefully 
written, but its carelessness is hardly worth mentioning, 
in view of its interestingness and its honest pathos. 
“ Zay,” by Ruth Hay, in the Young Patriot series of the 
same publishers, is a pathetic little tale of a brave, hero- 
worshiping, lonely little chap, trudging thirty miles to 
see “the general,” and meeting his own death like 
a hero, 

The pretty title Jock o’ Dreams introduces a collection 
of dream-stories by Julie M. Lippmann, which are well 
written, bright, entertaining, suggestive, gentle in tone, 
and very moral after the old-fashioned fairy-tale style. 
Modern story-writers seem to have turned again, for a 
frequently employed method, to Hans Andersen and the 
Grimms, working it out (if a method can be worked out) 
in the modern carefyl, clean finish. Miss Lippmann has 
rapidly risen to some prominence among our magazine 
poets. Her verse is known by its intellectuality, with a 
marked ruggedness or quaintness of expression; and 
the stories in this pretty book strongly suggest the poet 
under the prose. It could be wished that the best of 
these stories, The White Angel, were not marred by cer- 
tain too painful, or at least unpleasant, details. But the 
climax is crisp and clever, and its moral admirably 
pointed. 





Many Americans feel indebted to Mr. Moody for turn- 
ing their attention, a few years since, to thé Scripture 
expositions and applications of C. H. Mackintosh. Some- 
what similar spiritual suggestiveness and helpfulness may 
be found in the books of the Rev. F. B. Meyer, now 
becoming known in America as well as England. His 
latest volume reissued here is Jsrael, a Prince with 
God ; or, in the words of the sub-title, The Story of 
Jacob Retold. Mr. Meyer, in his portrayals of the 
careers of Old Testament heroes, follows to some extent 
a method of reverent imaginativeness, like that used by 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie, while, like Dr. Geikie and 
Dr. W. M. Taylor in their biblical expositions, he always 
makes paramount an immediate utility to the reader. 
In literary power he does not equal either; but all that 
he writes has the merit of tangibility, without any em- 
ployment of that sensationalism in title and treatment 
which seriously mars the work of at least one somewhat 
noted and undoubtedly earnest British preacher of the 
day. The book contains, perhaps, no more salient words 
than those with which the preface closes: “These chap- 
ters... may serve to show some of my fellow-workers, 
weary with the incessant demands of their congregations, 
how they may find a constant well-spring of freshness, 
variety, and interest in the glorious biographies of Scrip- 
ture. To recruit a dwindling congregation, to sustain 
interest in a crowded one, to awaken new devotion to 
the Bible, and to touch the many chords of human life, 
there is nothing to be compared with a reverent retelling 
of the stories of Bible heroes and saints.” (7}> <5} 
inches, cloth, pp. 180. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The author of the handsome volume entitled 7ruth- 
Gleams—the Rev. Dr. J. O'B) Lowry—is evidently a 
thoughtful man, fond of modeling his style on that of 
masters of conciseness. Therefore, in his essays devoted 
to the general theme of the development of Christian 
character, he pithily sayssome good things. “The man 
of the world views death as a part of his liabilities; the 
Christian views it as a part of his assets.” “Courage is 
better than cunning.” “A well-ripened character is the 





left unfinished. 


biblical writers] was not superseded by inspiration.” 
“The family is more than the aggregate of individuals, 
It is that, of course ; but it is also more than that. Some 
groups never become families at all.” Dr. Lowry does 
not always write as well as this. Some of the essays are 
rather thin in spots; he impressively introduces the 
venerable figure of the brook expanding into a river, 
“bearing on its bosom laden crafts that ply between 
great cities,” toward “the mightier gulf,” the “ grand old 
ocean,” ete.; while the closing chapter, on “The Inter- 
Biblical Period,” is unrelated to its predecessors. The 
book is a good one to pick up and read at random, but 
hardly repays consecutive perusal. (7}<5} inches, 
cloth, pp. 141. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Price, $1.00.) 


The utility of the Adventure Series of the London 
publisher, T. Fisher Unwin, which is marketed in this 
country by Macmillan and Company, is questionable. 
Brisk readableness is the thing sought, and historical 
analysis is seldom visible. Characters for whom a sketch 
would have sufficed are portrayed in volumes, The Jatest 
issue, The Filibusters, is of American theme and author- 
ship, the writer being Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, succes- 
sor of John Boyle O'Reilly in the editorship of the 
Boston Pilot. William Walker is the chief figure, of 
course; and it is equally a matter of course to say that 
the author has found no lack of romantic and exciting 
episodes in Walker’s worse than worthless career. It 
may not be amiss for future readers to be able to get, in 
these accessible pages, a detailed account of doings that 
can hardly be duplicated in advancing Central American 
civilization; but it would have been well had Mr. Roche 
dealt sharper strokes in denunciation of the murderous 
misdeeds which Walker’s life seldom lacked. The book 
is pieced out by a reissue of the autobiography of Davy 
Crocket{, who was not a filibuster at all. (854 inches, 
cloth, pp. xv, 373.. New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50.) 


The historic literature of America has attained such 
bulk that a good review of its elements and an estimate 
of their worth is much needed, Professor J. F. Jamison 
of Brown University does not attempt so much as this in 
his History of Historical Writing in America. He aims 
rather at characterizing this literature in its successive 
phases, and in its leading representatives, from Captain 
John Smith down to Justin Winsor. The manner of the 


handling of Cotton Mather, for instance, whom he 
neither blackens nor whitens in the styles too generally 
adopted. And the book probably will do good service 
in reviving interest in such writers as Bradford and‘ 
Winthrop. The characterizations of leading writers are 
good and just, being free from partisanship; and the 
author’s speculations as to the relations of our histori- 
ography to our politics are at least ingenious. (7><4} 
inches, pp. 160. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


It is not very easy to find new devotional works in 
which the perennial biblical store is freshly utilized in a 
way likely to benefit both preachers and listeners. 
Many of the points in The Blessed Life: How to Find 
and Live It, are so put that they will stir up and develop 
a spiritual sense. The author, Dr. N. J. Hofmeyr, who 
is senior professor in the theological college of the colo- 
nial Dutch Reformed Church in Stellenbosch, Cape 
Colony, here writes out in English the subject-matter of 
various devotional addresses first delivered (and pub- 
lished) in Dutch; and to this fact is due some of the 
effect of quaint directness and simplicity which they 
pleasantly and profimbly carry. The author’s tone is at 
once positive and catholic; and his union of firmness and 
toleration is nowhere better shown than in the original 
address On separation, based 6n 2 Corinthians 6: 17. 
(7X5 inches, cloth, pp. 251. New York and Chicago. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.00.) 


Still another conveniently annotated and well-manu- 
| factured edition of The Book of Psalms has been issued, 
the text consisting of the Authorized Version metrically 
arranged, as in the Revised Version, accompanied by a 
clear and sufficiently full topical and explanatory intro- 
duction, notes explaining various readings or obscurities, 
and useful indexes. The first index is of the Psalms 
alphabetically arranged by the familiar English begin- 
nings, and the second refers to things mentioned in the 
notes. The explanation, in the imtroduction and notes, 
of controyerted points of authorship, date, and spiritual 
application, is, as was to be expected from the authoriza- 





best product of the four seasons,” “‘Self-culture [in the 


tion of the judicious society which publishes the work, 
in accord with the views of conservative critics, (74<5t 
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‘atin, cloth, pp. xxxix, 280, London: 
Religious Tract Society; New York and 
Chicago; Fleming H, Revell Company. 
Price, $1.40.) 


There is always a certain pleasure in 
reading articles about The Women of the 
French Salons, provided they are written, 
like Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason’s hand- 
somely illustrated series now gathered from 
The Century, for the purpose of intellec- 
tual and social portrayal, rather than for 
the presentation of more or less scan- 
dalous gossip, There can be no doubt as 
to the historic importance of a study of the 
remarkable procession of women which 
filed through the palaces and mansions of 
France for many years; and the method 
pursued by the present author—a bome- 
what light and picturesque presentation 
of the subjects of study—is the one best 
suited to the needs of the reader who does 
not wish to engage in a profound investi- 
gation. (9X6 inches, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. xi, 286. New York: The Century Co. 
Price, $6.00.) 


The life of Dr. 8S. G. Howe, the Philan- 
thropist, is one well worth telling, for his 
career as friend of the Greeks in their 
revolutionary struggles, as an early aboli- 
tionist, as the companion of Sumner and 
other Massachusetts notables, and, above 
all, as the educator of Laura Bridgman 
and many other blind unfortunates, was 
as faithful as it was successful. Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, his long-time friend and asso- 
ciate, has instructively narrated this life 
in a shabbily printed volume bearing the 
above title, The book is marked by that 
often irrelevant discursiveness which is 
the chief characteristic of all its author’s 
writing, and is disfigured, among other 
things, by an attack upon Webster which 
is as bitter as it is belated. (7454 
inches,cloth, pp: 370. “New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. Price, $1.50.) 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday’ School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition thie week for subscribers ts 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a yeur, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amownt of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a@ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
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ass, KE. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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700.000 Bae | 
Ladies’ Home . 
Tago masta | 


Dr. Henry M. FIecp contsib- 
utes an interésting article con- 
taining much new information 
about “Stonewall Jackson.” 
The article is copiously ‘illus- 
trated. 


The third instalment of “Chas. 
Dickens's Letters to Wilkie Col- 
lins” concludes this record of 
the familiar intercourse between 
the two distinguished authors. 


This nombar opens with a hu- 
morous Thanksgiving story by 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, enti- 
tled “The Inn of the Good Wom- 

i. o charmingly illustrated by W. 

T. SMEDLEY. 


JuLtan RALpn’s romantic pa- 
per, entitled “Dan Dunn's Outfit,” 
patter the difficulties attend- 

we rereay! tailroad construction 

ritish Columbia. The writer 
is ably supported by Mr. REMING- 


TON’S graphic illustrations. The intricate problems which 


meet the European Powers in Af- 
rica are clearly stated in a very 
instructive article by Mr. ArR- 
THUR SILVA WhuiTtE, F.R.S.A., 

entitled “Africa and the Buro- 
pean Powers.” 


Mr. BESANT’S article on Lon- 
don is an entertaining descrip- 


tion of that city “In the Times 
of Good Queen Bess.” 


Very humorous is Mrs. RuTH 
McENERY STUART’s short story, 
‘Widder 


“The Johnsing.” 


Mr. Du, MAURIER’s fascinating 


novel, “Peter Ibbetson,” is con- 
cluded. 


Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON concludes her descrip- 
tion of “Cairo in 1890,” introduc- 
ing some novel features, and 
showing a keen and careful obser- 
vation. The article is handsome- 
ly illustrated. 


This number contains an im- 
portant paper on “The Treat- 
ment of Cancers and gther Tu- 
mors," by B. FARQUHAR CURTIS, 
M.D., and WiLLiam T. BULL, 
M.D. 


Amé.ige RIVES contributes a 
short poem, “Call not Pain's 
Teaching Punishment,” and 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS writes 
some exquisite verses under the 
title of “November — Impres- 
sion." 


—— ymiee $4 00, 
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A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
avnlication to the affairs of every-day life. Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all, 


From The Lutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem pr esumptuous to com ypare one living writer with the 
incomparable Emerson. Yet here is a handful of little books whose brief ess essays invite such comparison. 
They Sncern themselves, not c jefiy. but entirely, with ‘The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
Emerson aas in various ways ten on this subject to be either so heroic, 80 gy or quite 80 monly If 
a iy ye tere into grin and cha r is less extensive than Emerson’s. it is more intensive, If the 
s oem it is more eternal. If the thought be not so 
ey pleyta ness, itis unfolded with more order, more earnestness, an 
ing D reer its aim is so much more lofty. 
If its 4 


fully wréught out into pith, point, 
more nobility. If its shot is less strik- 
If its truth be more homely, it is, oh, so much more useful ! 
ess brilliant, it is more lucid, What we read is not beautiful rplexity, but plain simplicity. 
frambuall writes with a great deal of uncommon, oan a apeees deal of common, sense. His summons 
to duty rings out iike a clarion , yet no man can ace y curb of cold pokes on the enthasiasm 
thus inspired. It is this trait that renders him so h elpful aud b paper in paradoxical statement. Drawin — 
principe for the conduct of life directly from the Christian consciousness and the experience of a Chri 
kingly firm and yet at times beautifully tender K applying them to the difficult points of :ife mi 
thought. Whether he deals with the intercourse of personalities, —— es title ‘Ourselves and Others,’ or 
with the single individual's ope — and character, b= ayy the tifle Seeing and Being,’ or with truth in con- 
tradictions, unde: the title ‘ Practical Paradoxes,’ or with ‘ Daty- “Knowing and Duty-Doing,’ or with Charac- 
ter. ing and Character-Showing,’ or with Aspirations an fluences,’ his words cannot fail in doing 
hey encourage the timid, brace the wavering, check the timpuisive, freshen the weary, and Jift up the 
before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing themselves in the actual.’ 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth; and enclosed in 
a box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than aset. Asa Christmas gift these books will 
be found most attractive and helpful. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A FASCINATING BIOGRAPHY, 


FROM THE N. Y. EXAMINER. 








“ No biography issued this season will be 
read with greater interest than that of Austin 
Phelps by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. It is 
such a memoir as an affectionate daughter 
might be expected to write, but it is, in addi- 
tion, sich a book as only a woman of genius 
could produce. It differs much from the 
conventional biography, and differs greatly 
Sor the better. The book is fascinating, so 
skilfully is the story told, but more attractive 
still is the saintly character that shines forth 
Jrom its pages. It is one of the few books 
that no Christian man or woman can afford 
not to read.” 


One volume, Svo, illustrated, $2.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


___%48-745 Broadway, New York. 


 ‘HEDWBURG’S NOVELS. | 


(WORTHINGTON'S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY.) 





THE ECLIPSE OF THE SON, 
WHICH TAKES PLACE ON THE 25TH OF 
EACH MONTH WHEN “ST. NICHOLAS 
MAGAZINE" APPEARS, 


By the way, have oye arranged to take 


** St. 
Nicholas” this year? 











Monthly, invaluable, tells of cheapest routes, hotels, 
best locations. How to secure homes and oran 


A Mai.en’s Choice. Gertrude’s Mar ‘ groveseasily. 50 = a year; 8 months’ trial, 
Misj Two Daughters of One Race. say a le, 2 8 postage 
The rs rs Daughter. A Bister’s Love. ROSBY. ct} Franklin Street, New York. 
Magdalen’ Fort The Pastor's Daughte TO COLLECT oney for special 
n’s nes, e 8 ug! Tr. mon or 68 a 
in iMuminated paper covers, 76 cents each. H OV a yy 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. schools, fer eataie 





GogpEn nue k @ WOGLO 


WORTHINGTON CO.,'747 Bréadway, N.Y. | 122 Nassau Street, N 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


BRIGHTER THAN THE gyn. a Life 
Christ. By J. R. Macdoff, D.D. pp. 8v 

1.60. Exceedingly clear } his vied / hay 

ns have a rare attraction for young and 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCES ofthe 

tament. By Chambers, Chamberiain 
Conder, yer: ye sgh vo pp. 12mo, Cloth, 1, 

“Ata time when counters so much that 
poo rd to disturb old- rey faith ie the Fella ity of in- 
7 Speeare, a book like this is most ame 


ne os EVIDENCES of the New Tes- 
coment. By Maclear, Meyer, Bruce, Des Isleta, 
Stoughton. 823 pp. i2mo. Cloth, 

“ The Tract Society is keeping b ba he high 

pa eye in a ees out such timely vol- 

umes a8 —Golden Rule. 


@oL psiane OUGHTS IN PEN AND ig 4 
CIL. Ane nt ee 
white cloth, full g p. 4to. $1.4 00. Conteine 
many ful Snevavines, illustrating s of 


thought from Emerson, Longfellow, Browning, 
nyson, etc. 


Agnes Giberne’s Scientific Series. 
THE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. 334 pp. 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS, 315 pp. 
AMONG THE STARS, 311 pp. 
THE OCEAN OF AIR, 308 pp. 
FATHER ALDUR. 376 pp. 


Five beautifully illustrated 12mo volumes. Each, 
$1.25 ; the set in a box, §6,00 

“ Mins Giberne is both a skilled story-writer and a 
writer of accurate books of popes science, and, jo 
these bright books she comb nes both characters: 

The Sunday Sehool Times. 

SUNNY HOURS. By Mrs. M.D. Brine. A hand- 
some 4to volume, profusely illustrated, 254 pp, $1.00, 
DAPHNE DALLAS. By Elmer L: e. Twelve 
illustrations. 268pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


THE SWALLOW STORIES. Twelve iémo 
pA as @ box. Large type and new Iillustra- 
ons, 


APPLES OF GOLD for 1801. Fourcolored poe vo 
spree a and two hundred other illustrations. 
cents. 


THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALANS. ee 
1892, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen ; §7.00 per h 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 34 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Bosto: 


n, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 1 122 Wabash Ave, 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm 8t, San Francisco,735Marketst, 


THE ART AMATEUR, 
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VE Gua seaici =9I . 
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sample copy and 8 coi 


yh | MAIDEN'S CHOICE. 


Hermsure. With over 
, 2 


1 vol., 12mo, half Rox., $1.25; paper, 
7 cents. 


onate, brilliant novel, showing yatene social 
nations A pure love story set forth in a most 
attractive and skilfal manner. 


WORTHINGTON ©O., 7147 Broadway, N. ¥. 


INFANT-CLASS WORK. 

THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE gives 
regular A wg Primary Gendap-dehotl Lak 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving special every-day helps for mothers 
with young children. One year, $1.50. Three 
months’ trial, 30 cents. KinDERGARTEN Pus. 
Co., 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 


THE HOYT-WARD 
Cyclopedia of. Quotations. 
Prose and poetry notations, 60,000 lines of 

concordance. poeropical bin? other indices. Proverbs 


from n, French, German, Spanish, and other 
mo‘ern languages, with t translations Law and eccle- 
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FUNK & Ww NALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y, 
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DIXON?S scr cans PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, to 
po) eae ef oy Bot keep them,mention 
Times, and send 16. in stamps to Joseph Dixen Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double the mones 








In ordering goods, or in making tnquery concerning 
anything Gdvertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES pb prong weekly 

ge phowing rates, for either subscrib- 
rates include postage: 

cory, one year, + 1.50 

copy, ‘ive years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionar Theological Stu- 
geuta.g1.0u year, or (4.00 paty hed years, fall Sepmeat 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
gare: or fas set of teachers, or of scholars, 











package thus sent ‘y 


guy, and no pames can be written or 

aled on se) papers. 

for Ses. may be rate sent y 

to Indiv — addresses ») 1,00 each partly ina 
mee se one address, at 50 cents , When 80 de 


‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office. 
oe in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
ethera in their mall matter from one post-office, and 
hm same school get theirs from another, 
Ul be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to 
lage clube, “7%. the fifty-cent rate, te the extent that 
Seean divided into packages of five or 


"pRan Copia 
allowed for Taz Acayem vny for in aclub of either 
Ree. =? clubs cannot 
be Rs on phat ig but will be Included in the 


e. 
Adfiions may be made at a Ay to a club—such 
itional subscr at the same time 
ith the club as originally Seed, and the rate to 
Be the pee rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 


s 8. Orie free copy, additional, will be 


are open duriag only a b+ pay oe of the 
= mo ay subscribe atc club Potes foe a length of 
eas @ papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 


year, may ihe nes. semeraae at the pide A yey 00 
orlihe addons time 
withou Yom rs oO 


BK y 0 not 
have this privite , but an od may ay have his paper 
changed from t the pack mage to an individual ress, 
tid clangen es oe cents, the difference in the price of the 
bscriptions, or may order an extra 

7 paper sent to a vacation address, at the 

ree three cents a ee E for a short term, or twenty- 
ponte he for wares mo 

king to ‘ave the direction of a paper 

Changed anouta be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

ppne yt t& All addresses should include 


Wich it has 
Bott con nty an te. 
If aclub eabaor! tien is renewed by someother 
ans than the one who sent — revious subscript on, 
will meet eg blisher by stating that 
the cfu een *. seed ‘es the place of the one 
yo 
i not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the ti ye paid 1 for unless by special request. ‘The 


er | will ‘avertes 47 discontinued at ive 
expiration of veda Ang Renewals should 
ped, ioe a 
ies of any one issue of the 


able all the ers of a school to examine it. willbe 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


a Sunday Schoo! Times wil! be sent to of the 
Postal Union at 





t em in the Universal 
the oe rates, which include 


shil 
more les, one year, shlilings each. 
ministers an matenouar ries, 
cop! 6 shillings each, 
Seccoure the above rates for two or mapa copies, the 
Bea= st be ordered at one time, and they will be 
either ana to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the pubscrit bers. 


Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly Dey wey! at the above rates, the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
su 


bers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

P. O. Box 1550. 








‘GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oll 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
tt ts soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in ita preparation, It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EastLy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as woll as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 
sm OSTARTAREOUS IS CHOCOLATE. 


Putupin1® 
yyy at tte 
ia 












Tee EN Y F. WHITMAN & SON 
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Tasty Wall Pass ers 


cost no more than = agen you 
live in Texas or buy from our 
immense stock, toy alr waked, an wal “Wh ae ea 


Philadelphia. Our mail trade is the largest. 
Samples of beautiful selected papers sent for 8c. 
.. L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa, 


Beware of imitations. 201 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


Stretcher. cents, 
B. J. GREELY, 715 715 Wastington St., Boston, Mass, 


.work, 8} 5} inches. 415 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 








All Shrunk: Up 


—the flannels that are washed 
without /earline. They 
shrink from’ danger, but 
they’re worn out by hard rub- 
bing. Wash flannels with 
Pearline, and they will be 
softer, brighter and better: 
They will last twice as lon 

they will look like new while 

they last. Every saci K 
tells how it's done; do as it = 
says, and it will be done well. | 











OUTFIT FREE. 


Our fireside series of new CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS nowready. Books for all , beauti- 
fully illustrated, handsome lithograph covers. 
Prices, 50 cents to $2.50. 


BIG COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 
Write for particulars, quick. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., 
Pa., and Chicago, 


Xe BIC) 
BAP STYLES, wits 


D, CUSHION on 


i. 
a7 ACENTS WANTED Gs 

















egy may ny 
Ladies or Gents. 


Diamond Frame for Gente 
Catalogue free. Soutedeate Bena send 10 cts. in stamps. 
LUBURG MFG. CO, 381, 323 & $26 N. Sth St. Phila. Pe 


HILL'S | MANUAL =... Form Boot Book 


Business Life. New edition. 


ejay ison. CA Ree pe fog Bate street, Chicago 


— AGENTS send for Haw I Made a 

House and Lot in Oue 

ai2 0 yort. Our copyrighted methods free to all 

seemeeen | desiring a Home, or business change 23 
f to $100 Monthly. Teachers and Ladies 


pay for spare hours, Treasury Pur- 
-A~ AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New Y: 


Sacred Pictures” isa ty 
AGENTS success! Large quarto, 9x10 in., 384 


, $2.75. 
NOVELTIES acents |: cae eam 


Convertible Wire Bask Button, seif- | terms, freight paid illustrated circular free 
threading Needle & many ot pe"Sialiee sont free Keystone » 236 8. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


D, Cass@REEN Mra. Co.. 134 Van Buren St., Chicago, Pp rofitable Employment to Teachers, 


BACCY KNE E E § poy mire and other e ms. Getour terms 


ic perso 
on rel as books A~ ibles before engaging else- 
roar eng dg tA tg poaske Pant what cha O Wi n&Co..Phila..Pa. or Chi ‘Til. 











Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


SPECIAL MERIT fer Paint- 
















11.00, ‘anted, Pleasant and profitable work. 
ler HFG.0,200 Grant Ave. Manville, ®.1. 

















AGENTS warrep oom sell B 0 0 K s. AGENTS To sell the most useful instrament ever 
our 


invented. or commission 
endid terms to conhiein.. Send for illustra- W ANTED id. pe th stamp) Nat’. 


circulars to American Publishing Co., 'YPE-W RITER Co., Boston, Mass, 
rd, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


(ladi tl PAYING THING for is our PHOTO. 
$ A DAY 0 AGENTS 1B giving aampiess es and sell . BEST nt. Terme = —— 


ing our Mediect 
les. Samples fr Dept, 8 -O. P. Sony 266., 
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Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, omer: and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Ling | Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
this book sooner or later. It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, to the pulpit, and to other spheres of church 


booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Independent. 

* These lectures will not only hold their own in the 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the 
Yale Divinity School, but they stand alone on merits 
of their own as the uniqu dived so worthy of a subject 
which has not before reosiy 80 worthy a treatment. 
— use, with a 


From The Congregationalist. 


“Itis an evidence of the which has been 
made in recognizing the true dignity of the Sunday- 
school, that a course of lectures on this theme should 
have been called for ina leading theological seminary. 
It is an equally notable proof of the same thing that, 
in response to Such » call, such a course of lectures 
should have been secured.” 





The volume is prepared for 
ee and topical inde: 








A Model Superintendent. 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. The book 
“A Model Superintendent ”’ shows how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the 
stidy; with the teachers; in the desk ; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- 
vices. It is a sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Bound in cloth, with 
fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publisher. 
From fhe Braminer and Chrontele, New York. | From The New York Obiter of. . 
“We hardiy Paow of a volume which so pleasant! “He was a a model superintendent, and this 
pe pale dany eee ne | introduces a novice to the methods pe tells how he became such ; it exhibits his meth- 
of work that have been introduced. by that sanctified | ods.and and ——— 


gives, besides, the precise forms 

common ~~" with which Mr. Ha A he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
endowed, in our ted modern Sunday- comeeten © & itself such val aluable characteristics, the 
schools.” volume be widely useful.” 





Teaching and Teathérs. 


Dr. Trumbull’ # book, “‘ Teaching and Teachers,” has already found its way into the hands ot many 
thousarid Sunday-school workers, It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. A 
book of 390 pages, bound in cloth, size 74x54 inches. Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 

From The Christian Dnion, New York. 
“E roy in seadion thn book will feel his work 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“We hediinte a little in a7 ~3 of this book, from 


—— 1 scope Pay as Ge fear that ou Ay J tp 9 
ipsa ae aes eae - . We belleve that a better ? book on the wject has nev 

ness hich calls ppeared, that, if read and pondered, it will open 

would blessing to every school in | a new era in a Biblescboo! lustruction.” pen 























WORTH REPEATING. 


—_— ————. 
ROSE-LEAVES. * 
(By William Bell Scott.) 


Once a rose ever @ rose, we say : 

One we loved and who loved us 
Remains beloved though gone from day. 
To human hearts it rit ted thus, 

The past is sweetly laid away. 


. Sere and sealed for a day and year, 
Smell them, dear Christina, pray ! 
So Nature treats its children dear, 
So memory deals with yesterday : 
The past is sweetly laid away. 





THE LIBRARY AND THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


[From an Address by Talcott Williams at the 

pening. of the Lib: of the Univer- 

my of Pennsylvania. 

Nowhere i is man more and men less than 
in the library. In the presence of books, 
individual leatning pales. The scholar 
dies; the library lives. Yet only in part. 
In this bookish age, we fondly impute im- 
mortality to books. Nothing could be 
more false. Few books have the power 
of an endless life. Against these books 
of power stand a great multitude of books 
of use, which perish with the using. The 
vast mass of exon like the thoughts in 
our daily lives, sink into thé background 
of the recollection of the race and furnish 
the soil from which fresh growths spring. 
Few there are who have written books of 
power. Notascoreinall. Poets for the 
most np High-priests forever, after 
the order of Vaanaley. whose message of 
flame burns from age to age in the great 
tree of human existence, consuming and 
unconsumed, These books of power, 
which live that humanity may not die, 
and books of use, which die that other 
bocks may live, divide literature between 
them. They constitute the warp and woof 
out of which the university weaves the 
higher education. 

In its last analysis a liberal training is 
the mastery of books of use and a glad 
yielding to the mastery of books of power. 
Controversy over the classics, wrangling 
over Greek, vain jangling over required 
and eleetive courses,—these are details. 
Direct contact between the growing minds 
of each generation and the great minds of 
the race,—this is essential. We smile at 
the space given Confucius in Chinese edu- 
cation; the Koran in Mohammedan 
schools; but this is only a perversion of 
the sound instinct which everywhere puts 
the young to school to the teachers of the 
race. Unless your education does this, it 
stands where the electric telegraph did 
before its wires were grounded,—its bat- 
teries and instruments, its poles and wires 
useless until they were in direct contact 
with the elemental source of electric 
energy in the earth itself. So-called and 
miscalled practical systems ot education, 
real-schulen, which omit these eternal 
realities of the race, find, when they have 
stuffed their pupils with the facta of the 
day, that they are still insulated from the 
thinkers of all time. ... 

It is because these books of power hold 
the truth that makes men free, waking 
thoughts that perish never, that they live 
when the tongues in which ‘they speak are 
dead. Books of power which transmit the 
spiritual life of the race keep the self-same 
spirit through ail the transmigrations of 
speech. The scriptures of the race, no 
less than the gcriptures of religion, enjoy 
a pentecostal gift of tongues, and are heard 
by every, man in his own language. Where 
such books are, few in number, which a 
shelf or two will hold, there is a liberal 
education, and ‘no elective course which 
permits their exclusion offers intellectual 
salvation. ... 

The study of such books is possible with- 
out any aid or apparatus whatever; so 
near is the diviner life of letters to every 
one of us. But the first office which a 
library discharges in a ‘university is in 
providing the limitless and manifold inter- 
pretation which the ages have builded 
about these great books of powcr. Better 
than all other books, as are books of 

wer, when read without study, they are 
infinitely bettered by all study. The 
literature of interpretation is only second 
in value to the literature of inspiration. 
The study even of books of power tends 
to. betome scholagticynarrow, provincial, 
a and spiritually dead unless it 

ote sae and corrected by.the fruits 

f the entire field of critical science. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Puvsuisuer, 108) Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If by the library. are 
learns that with all the inspired pro 
of the race no scripture is of private: nter- 

pretation, that only time unlocks the 
meaning ‘of the "of these eeper orables of hu- 
manity, because they spake not of them- 
selves, but for the spirit of man. 

If the study of books of power is = 
dered more valuable by the libra rep, th 
adequate teaching of books of use thout 
one is impossible. Every text-book is a 
compromise between what is known and 
what can be taught. Two classes, I know, 
—the publishers and the public,—cherish 
the belief that there are text-books which 
sum current knowledge on this subject 
and that; but there are none. Ever 
text-book is out of date the day after it 
goes to the printer, and the day before it 
gave not visible knowledge, but the view 
of visible knowledge then in teaching 
vogue. It — the advancing tides 
of learning Rj a gauge itself incessantl 
changing. e love to speak of authori- 
ties and standards. We delude ourselves. 
The whole field of letters had of learning 
is in a perpetual flux, whose only com- 
plete record is the library. We know 
that in science*discovery succeeds dis- 
covery. There is nothing certain about a 
scientific book except that it will be wrong 
in five or ten years, Only now and then 
does some lawgiver in science, some New- 
ton or Darwin, descend the mount of dis- 
covery, bearing eternal and lasting laws 
of nature, writ by nature’s God. . 

Much may be done, much accomplished, 
in the university without the library. Pro- 
fessional schools may multiply and grow ; 
for in these men of professional learning 
supply the lack of books; It is even pos- 
sible to carry on much research aod pro- 
duce valuable results along any narrow 
rising line of discovery in some science, 
whi ch, | like the coral reef, has but its 

rowing edge alive, and for the rest is 

ead and under water, But if a univer- 
sity is to fill the whole round, and play 
its true part in society, it must enjoy, 
employ, and extend the organized memory 
of man, as represented in a great library. 

As the chief value of this lies, not in 
any view of its mere bulk and size, but in 
its relation to the recollection of the race, 
so the work of the university pivots on its 
ability to make vital the study of books of 
ew without which all learning and 
etters and science are but a vain show. 
Better, a thousand times better, the soli- 
tary study which brings men face to face 
with the spirit of man in these great monu- 
ments, than any university study which 
dwarfs to routine or ype FE to rote these 
great works, 

For the object of all our study is not 
knowledge, but wisdom, and we move but 
to dwindling ends if we search out all the 


secrets of matter and forget the secrets of 


the spirit. The great round of studies 
which make up the university, its libra- 


ries and laboratories, the accumulation of 


the past and the discovery of the future, 
—these are each and all but the sceffold- 
ing by which the race rises to those con- 
ceptions of the divine and the spiritual 
uttered and summed in its books of power. 


Macbeth’s “‘ pearl top ” and 
**pearl glass’ lamp-chimneys 
are made of tough glass that 
costs four times as much as 
common glass; and the work 
on them costs a good deal 
more than the work on com- 
mon chimneys, just as the 
work 6n a dress is propor- 
tioned to cost of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sellthem at 
the prices of common glass 
chimne 

And what will become of 
his chimhe e if his chim- 

Se 








neys never ? He is apt 
to be wrong there. He can 
afford to charge a fair price 


and give new chimneys for all 
_ that break in use. 
Have a talk with him. 
Pittsburg, 


GEO, A. MaceETE & OO 








Fine Millinery, Dy Goods, etc. 





The Largest and Finest Establishment of its 
kind in this Country. 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons pinay 
The Sunday School Times that we have now on exhibition 

finest line of Fatt anp Winter MiLuinery, Costumes, WRaps, 
Jackets, Dress Goons, Si1ks, etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient for you 
to do so, send for our illustrated catalogue, and see what 
inducements we are offering. We are sure we can please you, 


both in quality. and price. 


Paid parcels, amounting to $5 or over, delivered free of 
charge to any address within 100 miles of New York. Under 


$5 delivered free within 75 miles. 


-H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 





O’NEI LL’S, 


er | Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, “a York. 
IMPORTERS — RETAILERS 











The GLASGO LACE THREAD 0O., G 


Gy peed of foney Fy poset de 


- any ane Send 10¢. for Sample Spool 


Twilled Lace Thread. 
500 Yards. 









— dealer for chouiese giving 
12 be hed of his write un, ai 
satisfactory proofs 


in iomcung 


2000s 


Send 10, each for 
Illus. Creehet Looks, 





GLAsGO LACE Segoe 


No. 1 and No. 2. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


“AND STEREOPTICONS 


| Parle: Lm re ony ae 

Church Entertainments, nblie Eeksee 
pds Caner poutine ge Lo 
ae 


of object teaching for 
Cy FPG 


capital. We are 
tow to ord ufacturers and Gral- 
sais conduct Parlor 
ari PEE. 


Strose,feew Por ork. 









* MAGIC 
T MAGIC. | 4 


and VIEWS for 





We are Manufacturers of Im 
porters and Dealers in 


STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS. 
GAS MAKING APPARATUS, 


60,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 
Lantern Stides to orter. 


, MoINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Co., 









Eat CHICAGO, ILL. 

C. T. MILLIGAN, “8.cherrese sees ena — tena 
BAXTER C. SWAN Church, Lodge, 

CHURCH, HALL A> L LODGE Parlor, 
FURNITURE Pews, 

IN GREAT VARIETY. and 
mites “eat 
264.6 246 Sausn Second St. Sesion, ass. 





ANMERS, FOR, SUNDAY: SCHOOLS, 
« roe tse ‘oa uh. Palin. Pa, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
S1SCO BROS. 


» Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated cataiogue. 


Cc. A, HA 











Covered by six original patents. 
The best for churches, ha:is,and 


METAL wares, Send for r catal 
CEILINCS _ 
2N AMENTAL ‘TILE and SHINGLES of 


high-grade Ay or copper, for churches, resi- 
jal gg for towers, mansards, 


PANELED 


dences, 
Solon ene and be 
METAL SHING 





TH ~ og"  & ee. 
tteburg. 


RIDLEYS' 


GRAND STREET, N. Y. 


Milli 

illinery, 

Trimmed and untrimmed Hats and Bonnets, 
Ribbons, Silks, Feathers, Flowers, Laces, Dress 
Trimmings, Dress Silks, Dress Goods, Kid 
Gloves, Ladies’ Underwear,—merino and mus- 
lin,—Hosiery, Ladies’ Suits, Jackets, Stan- 
dard Dress Patterns, China, Glassware, etc. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


Ladies’ and Men’s Shoes, Housekeeping 
Goods, House-furnishing Goods, etc. 


Toys, Dolis, Games. 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 





MAIL ORDERS / 
Accurately and Promptly Filled. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 to 321 Grand St., W. Y. 





“ Clean fas 
SLAck ‘STOCKINGS. 
Money if they 


lete the feet or fade, fancy 
E t 
“Ta CURANYAST 
Osi co, 


445 Oe 
61 eS 








‘ darnt now on in pockings, id 
arn rated ce-list free. 
AUKENHOSE MPANY, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and. Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventk St., New York, 


aa Seo Teme eA RE D 
gna DRESS S rate as 


DRESS STAY MFC. tA a Michigan. 


PERFECTIONSRESS STAY. 


other. 
THE DETROIT td CO., Detroit, Mich. 

















ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


29,000 SOLD. 
ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, 

ROVEMENTS which try ong ioe many ome 
NT REPEATING AOTIO , ‘product 8 ton touch a 


sete ate as that of. a Concert G 
CAPO b AbtRO Bare which —— 
u mn: 
the ou Ag aime nich is 
havoe ¢ wit the. fhe falta o° Scie ak th the 


a rage Hao 
atts es eae sa eat 


tnd satisfaction —- So 
VOSE 4 SONS PIANO Stan 
70 TREMONT STREET, BOSTO . mAse 








CHURCH FURNISHINGG, 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH OUR CELESRATED BUBN ERS, 




















BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


Send for C: of PA’ 
recommended by Phys:cians and 
Bee Tan sot on weak or 
ed an. B. NATHAN, » 221 6th Ave,, New | ork. 








Low a Circulars free. 
CO., Camden, N. J, 


m.. ord ring goods, or in making inquiry oonawritien 
hing adverti-ed in yon ou will oblige the 
isher, as well as the ad 

saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 









































































































































COPrvRicnrt. 
“TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 


go round,” but ™ 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it.- Sapolio is a solid cake 
of uring Soap.~ Try it. 

Love's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives to 
Fy Hike Sew nso ig tac siege 
on—w! 4 blame 2. fone One etic ag voithte hee 

f he uses Sapolio EreTything will took clean, aod 


fhe rain ol ll be quickly over. 















ev ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


FERRIS BROS., sit3aznts"w'y, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
e 














Bo ee 1,994,685.25 
Surpius over all Liabilities,...... 455,708.82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 


$2,950,394.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS: 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles P. Pero’ 
Israel Morris, mot Jos. K. Gillin on 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 
Alexander Biddle Charles 8, Whelen, 


Edward FP. Beale, Jr. 

OVER 350,009 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ureof crops never known. Best all-the-year climatein 
world. Soil toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
and unusually | terms. 


water. Low tberal 
Cc E. Stuwons, C.& N.W. R’y, Chicago, D1 

















The correct writing-papers for 





EL WARD CO., 
Boston. 


M 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, 





BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are known and nsed all around the world. No Press 
ired. Useany good copyving-ink. Note size, $1.00. 


Letter sixe.$!.%. Sent bv mail on receipt of price. 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 S. 4th St., Phite, Pa. 
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a 
for his own soul— 
than a boarding-place for his children— 


than “ looking out for number one "— 
Every 


the proper conduct of political affairs— 
Every Ch 


These lectures are more than remarkable ; ¢! 
are inspiring, because t show how steadily t! 
minds and hearts of men are turning to 
the necessity. of a higher jon of the Church 
as a world-wide kingdom of God than has been 
either realized or apprehended by the t Redz of 
Christian people,— Churchman (New York). 

It is a noticeable utterance, and is ‘fitted ¢o 
emancipate many a mind from the bonds of nar- 
rowness, whether found in itical or religi 
thinking.—Pudlic Opinion (Washington, D. C.), 


booksellers. 





” DE CIVITATE DEL. 


THE DIVINE ORDER 
HUMAN SOCIETY. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor Thompson is widely known as a writer on social and economic 
roblems. By appointment of the Faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
e lectured last winter on Christian Sociology. His lectures, which then 

awakened the keenest enthusiasm of the students, are now published in book 
form. They discuss the practical problems of the family, the nation, the 
school, and the church, in the light both of the Scriptures and of modern 


ery Christian who sees his duty to be something more than caring 

Every Christian parent who would have his home something more 

Every Christian who as a neighbor sees something more important 

é Christian who as a church- member seeks to know how the 
church may best do the great work before it— : 

Every Christian who as a citizen feels his share of responsibility for 

who is concerned with to-day’s great social problems 


of the church, the community, and the nation— 
Will be stimulated and helped by this book. 





This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any addregs on receipt of ome dollar ; or it may be had of 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 





We know of no better answer to the destructive 
theories of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- 
tained 4n = ne mi eee = —~ 

ulating. P le an 
pay + hemor the lecturer goes straight to the 
point, One may not agree with all his views, but 
cannot to respect his and earnest- 
York 
uaintance is the whole 


so eeeny, we | pre- 
Christian Intelligencer (New Y ork). 


ness.— Zhe New 
Ia no volume of our 

social problem so fully an 

sented. — 7he 
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For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 


ing for the scholars ; also the International Sunday-sehool lessons, It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
scheol , and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscriptiomprice : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to One address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 
The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim bas been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone, It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








For Singing Teachers and 
all Musical People. 


LEASON and LAFFERTY’S 
Graded Collection 


Contains improved and simple methods for 


dicen Part Songs, ote, by popular author, fur 
ees, mgs, etc., ular authors, . 
nishing music for occamlons.” 


Price, 60 cents, by mail. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


CHRISTMAS grams, complete for Xmas 
GREETINGS four additional pages of 
serio iia pan Wont a ates, ine 
CHRISTMAS &,>sguutetcoium: 130 pp. 

: GEMS tions. Send 50 cen‘s for sam- 


le copy. 
R. BR. mecaB & CO., 
144 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





8 grams cn 16 page Pro- 











MANKSGIVING Pi Services. Tufts & 
Hazard. New: Ne. X Grateful P 
Also No. XVI., White Harvest is; VIII., Harvest 
Sheaves; VII., Our Festival. Samples, 2c. each. Price, 
Se, ; 100, #4. Cong’! 8. 8, & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & Chicago. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 
Send 10 cents for 


a sample copy of the Mustcar 
Vierror containing anthems. 
THE JOHN URCH Co., Ciacineati, 0. 


Ca now ready! Free on 
ication. Books, Kooklets, Music, 
: Rox ete., for the Sunday- 
school and Home. at lowest prices. 


Wilbur B. Ketcham, Pub’r, 2CooperUnion, New York. 











CHRISTMAS MUSIC, (891. 


WARD & DREUMNMOND'’S XMAS CAROLS, 
No, 13.—Six new and beautiful pieces. §2.20 per 
100, by mail. 3 cents a copy. 

REDEMPTION’S DAWN.— Responsive and mu- 
sical service. By George C. Hugg. $4.00 per 100, 
5 cents a copy. 

THE JOYFUL S&S RY.—Responsive and mu- 
sical service. By"J. B. Herbert. $4.00 per 100. 
5 cents a copy. 

HOLLY BERRIES; or, Meeti Santa 
Claus.—A cantata. By Vickersand Giebel, Per 
copy, 25 cents. . 

THE SAVIOUR SO LONG FORETOLD.—By 
Marion West and J. E. Trowbridge. Rexponsive 
and musical service. 5centsacopy. §4.00 per 100. 

THESWEETESTSTORY EVER TOLD.—For 
primary. department. By Marion West and Mrs. 

. H. Mosher. 5centsacopy. $4.00 per 100, 


OUR OLDER SERVICES ARE: 
The Tighe Vieter. By ©. T. Steele. 00 per 100. 
The vine. Randall. $4.00 per 100. 
Christmas Service for Infant Classes. By 

Helen P. Briggs. $1.00 per 100. 

The Unspeakable Gift. Service for infant classes. 

$4.00 per 100. 





In addition to the above, we will supply the Christ- 
mas services, cantatas, etc., of all the leading houses, 
at the lowest hundred rates. Your ordersare solicited, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York. 


WINNOWED SONGS. 
. By Ina D. SanKEY. 


ed by a large number of Sunday- 
the most singable book of its kin 


Price, $35 per 100. 


COSPEL HYMNS No. 6. 
By SaNKEY, MoGRANAHAN, and STEepsBins. 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Price, $30 per 100, 

The John Church Co, | fue Biglow & Main Ca., 
Cincinnati and New York. | New York and Chicago. 
Qe JEWELS, No. 2. {iow 

tetas itvee poatege snttesnelioe in 


. Tx 
W. W. Wurrney Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 





Has been af 
schools. It 








For the Church. 


Barnett’s Selections and 
Voluntaries. 


By James G. Barnett, Musical Director 
ale College. 185 pages. Price, $1.50. 


This volume contains nearly.250 of the latest and 
best selections and voluntaries, of every variety. 


Male Voice Choir. 


Compiled and edited by L. O. Emerson. 
Price, $1.00, 











A book of devotional pieces for men’s voices, con- 
taining more than 100 excellent songs, adapted for 
revival meetings and religious conventions, 


Voice in Praise. 
By FP. G. Barnett, Musical Director Yale 


College, Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


The music is of the higher ortier, but exceedingly 
pleasant, effective, a useful, and within the 
poe ae of all well-constituted choirs of ave 
ability. Solos, duets, and trios are included in t 
thirty-nine songs. 


(Choice Sacred Duets. 


By Standard Authors, Hea . 
$1.00 ; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt $2.00. 


Thirty sacred duetsarranged with excellent taste 
and rare judgment. The new arrangement of the 
standard songs of the Church will especially please 
lovers of these songs. 


Choice Sacred Solos. 


Thirty-nine songs. 150 8, 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gill, $2.00.” 
mally fine collection of sacred solos, 





a 








An €xce 


heb . be are = — and ave of that 
. dignified c er that always ases sing- 
ers who desire solos of this class. wes’ ’ 


&&- Any book sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


Ouiver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J, E. Ditton & Co., 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila, 


1091, FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 1091, 


Santa’s Surprise, Dr. W. H. Doanr’s Cantata 


for this season. Charming 

music, mee songs, gee Bh recitations, en- 

de me dialogues, easily rendered by children, 

rice, 30 ets. by 

? Dr. Rosert Lowry’s 

The Lord’s Anointed, Ro.°S2Nice Gro 15 

will be found in the front rank. The new songs, as 

well as the introduction of familiar hymns in which 

all can join, make ita very excellent and desirable 
Christmas exercise. Price, 5 ets. by mail. 

A kind rten service 

The Christmas King. for the little folks, by 

Mrs. Witzur F. Crarts. Price, 5 cts. by 








furnishes new 


Christmas Annual, No. 22, S77/2"9 "3% 


oe experienced composers. Price 4 cts, 
» 
Recitations for Christmas time, Ne. 2, sent on 


receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 


_A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A 
full catalogue of Christmas music sent on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 





HOOD’S CAROLS, No. 13. (New), 
CHRISTMAS JOY. (New), 
HAPPY, TIDINGS. (New), 

SONGS QF ADORATION. 
OUR GUIDING STAR. 
ISRAEL'S PROMISED DAY. 
THE GIFT OF GOD. 
THE WONDROUS BIRTH, 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 
JESUS OUR KING. 
Either of the above Services for 

Christmas will afford delightful music, 

with instructive recitations and readings. 

Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 

SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


4 John J. Hood, Pix’ a: 
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descriptive list. 








We have nice thi for tnia.season. 
FILLMORE BROS. 141 W. 6th St.,Cincinnati,O. 
» Or 40 Bible House,N. Y. 














The Sanday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are Lome pope Should. however, an 


the publisher will refund to 


advertisemen 
any money that they lose thereby. 


t of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


lor soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor . 


tata atatet 
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